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Gol FOREWORD 


Alexander Schmemann 


“Test everything, hold fast what is good.” — 
I Thes. 5:21 — 


In this issue of the Quarterly a group of Orthodox theologians, | 


pastors and scholars inaugurate a free discussion of the various © 
problems of Orthodoxy in America, They may differ from one an- © 


other in their approach to their problems, but they are united by a 
common conviction that Orthodoxy in America is entering a critical 


stage of its growth and development and that this crisis cannot be © 


properly met without a deep and constructive rethinking of the 
whole situation. It is indeed the tragedy of the Orthodox Church 
here that the very existence of many a serious problem is either 
simply denied or else admitted in wrong and misleading terms. In 
spite of conflicts and difficulties afflicting the daily life of the 
Church, the official attitude remains one of overwhelming optimism. 
A historian who a hundred years from now might write the history 
of Orthodoxy in America basing his research exclusively on official 
statements would be forced to conclude that at no other age did 
there exist a more flourishing, spiritual and efficient Church — 
such is the amount of self-congratulation and_ self-righteousness 
distilled in these statements. And yet the crisis is here, and the 
sooner we understand its nature and look for its solution the bet- 
ter. Crisis does not necessarily mean illness or decay. But it can 
provoke these if it is not discerned in time. Otherwise it can be 
the source of renewal and regeneration. We are convinced that the 
growth of Orthodoxy in America is a condition of tremendous signi- 
ficance for the whole of the Orthodox Church. Some of the general 
problems of Church life may find their solution here, as America 
is at present a genuine testing ground for Orthodoxy, for its uni- 
versal scope and meaning, for its catholicity and its spirit of victo- 
ry. What we shall or shall not accomplish here will be of greatest 
significance for the entire Church. Contributors to this discussion 
do not pretend to know and understand everything, to have solutions 
for all problems. As I said above, their intention is to arouse a 
discussion and to refer our situation here to the eternal and vital 


principles of Orthodoxy. We welcome all those who care about the 


future of our Church in America to join us in this common search. 
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The Historical Background of Orthodoxy in 


America 


Dimitry Grigorieff 


The Eastern Orthodox Church in North America, numbering 


_ approximately 214 million members, is a certain, but not yet widely 
| realized factor of American spiritual culture. It is ceasing to be a 
religion of immigrants only and is slowly becoming an integral part 
_ of American life. In the Armed Forces of the United States, Eastern 


Orthodoxy has been given a separate place as one of the major re- 
ligions, on the same ground as Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, 
and Judaism. Many states recognize Eastern Orthodoxy as a major 
religion, and the process is moving on to widespread federal recogni- 


tion. 


The Eastern Orthodox Church in North America is composed 
largely of people whose forefathers, or they themselves, came to 
this land from ethnical groups of Eastern Europe: Albanian, Bul- 


'garian, Carpatho-Russian, Greek, Rumanian, Russian, Serbian, Sy- 


rian, Ukrainian. The majority of people enumerated here represent 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, and of these the Russians and 
Carpatho-Russians are the most numerous. This suggests a special 
political significance of the Eastern Orthodox Church, or rather 
churches, since each national branch maintains its own independent 
administration, liturgical language and tradition. English is slowly 


creeping into the liturgy. At present it is most widely used in the 


Syrian Church, and least in the Greek. Undoubtedly, in two gene- 
rations at the most, English will become the common language of 


/ one integrated American Orthodox Church. 


Originally, all branches of Orthodoxy were united in the Rus- 
sian missionary Diocese of the Aleutian Islands and North Ameri- 
ea, which was under direct authority of the highest governing bo- 


| dy of the Russian Orthodox Church, the Holy Synod, in St. Peters- 


burg. The Russian Revolution of 1917 dealt a tremendous blow to 
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the whole structure of the Russian Church. Waves of disaster quick- 
ly reached American shores, and the Russian diocese here plunged 
into years of tension and disorder. 


i: 


The Aleutian Island and Alaska were discovered by the captains 
of the Russian Imparial Navy, Behring and Chirikov, in 1741. They 
were followed by Russian merchants interested in the skins of the 
young ursine seals. In 1784 Gregory Shelehov, a merchant trader 
who laid the foundations of the famous Russo-American Company, 
landed on Kodiak island. Besides pursuing his fur-seal business, 
he became deeply devoted to the task of bringing Christianity to the 
natives of the newly acquired lands. He built a church on Kodiak, 
founded a school, and personally baptized many Aleuts. Later, 
together with his partner Ivan Golikov, he petitioned the Empress 
Catherine II and the Holy Synod to send missionaries. Their petition 
was granted. A mission of eight monks, under the leadership of 
Archimandrite Joasaph Bolotov, reached Kodiak Island on Septem- 
ber 24, 1794. That year marked the beginning of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church in North America. (*) 


During the first two years the missionaries baptized 12,0090 
natives and built several chapels. The Holy Synod decided to 
establish a missionary bishopric on the Aleutian Islands. Archi- 
mandrite Joasaph was consecrated Bishop of Kodiak in the cathe- 
dral of Irkutsk in Siberia on April 10, 1799, but he never reached 
his see. In May of the same year the Phoenix, the ship on which 
the new Bishop was returning to Alaska, sank in stormy waters 
somewhere near Unalaska; Bishop Joasaph and 70 other passengers 
perished. Another bishop for Alaska was not appointed for 40 years. 


Meanwhile, the missionary work was carried on by the remain- 
ing monks who had come with Archimandrite Joasaph. They were 


he hieromonk Athanasy, hierodeacon Nektary, and the monk 
German. 


The last and the most modest of these missionaries, Father 
German, the blessed Elder of Alaska, is an image of holiness and 
spirituality shining upon us through a century and a half of the 
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growth and development of the Orthodox Church in this part of the 
world. 


Like St. Seraphim of Sarov, he was born in a modest merchant 
family of a little town near Moscow. From his youth he aspired 
to the service of God. He entered one of the branches of the famous 
Holy Trinity monastery, which had been founded by St. Sergius 
of Radonezh. Seeking a quieter and more secluded place, he went 
to the Valaam monastery in the Far North of Russia. There he 
joined the Alaskan mission of Father Joasaph. 


An extremely simple man who nevertheless was well read and 
eloquent, he emanated love and understanding. For the natives, 
Father German was the very symbol of Christianity, while a one- 
time administrator of the Russian colonies in North America, Si- 
meon Yanovsky, a well-educated man and a ranking naval officer, 
‘Was so deeply influenced by Father German that he ended his life 
as a monk. Yanovsky’s son, who as a baby had sat in Father Ger- 
man’s lap, became a hieromonk. We owe much to Yanovsky for our 
information about Father German. 


However, not all administrators and merchants in the Rus- 
sian colonies here were as noble and pious as Yanovsky and She- 
lehov. Yanovsky’s successor, Baranov, and his lieutenants, did not 
‘care for the missionary work. In fact, they were much annoyed 
by the interference of the missionaries and _ especially of Father 
German in their cruel use of the natives’ labor. 


| Father German ended his life in semi-seclusion on a small 
island, “Elovy,’ which he called “New Valaam,” off Kodiak, in 
1837. 


New impetus was given to the missionary work by the arrival 
of a young priest, John Veniaminov, to Unalaska Island in 1824. 
/He remained there for ten years, living among the Aleuts and stu- 
dying their language and customs. He wrote the first grammar 
lof the Aleut language and translated the Divine Liturgy, Catechism, 
and Gospel according to St. Matthew into that language. His lin- 
iguistic work has been well recognized by Russian and foreign scho- 
lars.(2) He also built a church on the island with his own hands, 
land baptized practically the whole population of the Island. After 
ten years of tedious missionary work at Unalaska and nearby 
islands, Father Veniaminov went to Sitka, where he continued his 


| 
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missionary activities among another people, the Kaloshi. In 1839 
he left for St. Petersburg to arrange for the publication of his 
works in the Aleut language. 


During his stay in St. Petersburg, Father Veniaminov’s wife 
passed away. His missionary work was well appreciated in Russia, 
and as a result he was appointed and consecrated Bishop of the 
missionary diocese of Kamchatka, Alaska, and the Kurile Islands. 
His monastic name was Innocent, after the apostle of Siberia. Bi- 
shop Innocent returned to Sitka and continued his missionary acti- — 
vities both on the Asiatic and North American continents. He found- 
ed a seminary in Sitka, as well as various schools and orphanages. 
In 1848 St. Michael’s Cathedral was erected in Sitka; it still stands 
and serves as the seat of the Bishop of Alaska. From 1852 Bishop 
Innocent was dividing his time between Alaska and the Asiatic 
mainland because of the expansion of missionary work among na- 
tives of the Russian Far East. From 1858 to 1870 Sitka was desig- 
nated as the see of a suffragan bishop. Bishops Peter (1859-1867) 
and Paul (1867-1870) occupied this see. In 1868 Bishop Innocent 
was elevated to the highest office in the Russian Orthodox Church, 
that of Metropolitan of Moscow. Much of his time and energy in 
this office he devoted to the expansion of the work of the Russian 
Imperial Missionary Society, the president of which he became. He 
died in 1879. (3) 


In 1867 the Russian government sold Alaska to the United 
States. Provisions were stated in the second and third clauses of 
the bill of sale and in the Declaration: of 1867, that the United 


States would recognize the property and the rights of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. (4) 


On a suggestion of Metropolitan Innocent, in 1870 a separate 
diocese was created by the Holy Synod from the American part of 
the Kamchatka diocese. Bishop John was appointed Bishop of Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands. 


Here ends the pre-history of the Orthodox Church in America. 
Actually, Russian missionary endeavors among the natives of Alas- 
ka and the Aleutian Islands represent just the most eastern pene- 
tration of the vast missionary work of the Russian Church among 
various native tribes in the underdeveloped regions of Siberia and 
the Far East. They did not affect directly the growth and develop- 
ment of Orthodoxy in the United States. 
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The first three Orthodox parishes in the United States came 
into being almost simulaneously and absolutely independently of 
_ each other in the late sixties of the last century. The Greek parish 
in New Orleans and Russian parishes in San Francisco and New 
York were the first real Orthodox penetration of this country. Ac- 
tually, these parishes were “international.” In the Greek parish of 
New Orleans the members of the church committee besides Greeks 
were “Slavs” and “Syrians,” while the minutes of the meetings 
were written in English.(°) The Russian parishes in San Francisco 
and New York, supported by the Russian consulates, included ma- 
ny Serbians and Greeks. 


These churches tended to the spiritual needs of various Ortho- 
dox nationals who happened to have come to the New World. There 
were members of the diplomatic corps and runaway sailors, solid 
Mediterranean merchants and penniless adventurers. The church 
was not for them just a house of prayer but also a place where 
they could meet someone of their own people, to have a chat about 
the old country, or to inquire about a job. 


Although the Orthodox churches, especially the one in New 
York, attracted much attention by the American press and society. 
Orthodoxy was mainly a curiosity, something oriental and exotic. 
In spite of the efforts of the rector of the New York parish, Father 
Nicholas Biering, a convert from Roman Catholicism and a former 
professor of canon law at the Roman Catholic Seminary in Balti- 
more, the religious life of the parish was rather limited. From 1870 
to 1880 there were in this parish 55 baptisms of children, 12 wed- 
dings, 14 funerals and only four conversions, two of these being the 
wife and daughter of Father Biering.(®) 


The Orthodox Church was not yet ready to meet the challenge 
of the West, especially in the setting of the New World. 


In 1872 Bishop John unofficially moved the episcopal see from 
Sitka, Alaska to San Francisco, making the parish which had exist- 
ed there since 1868 his cathedral church. During the time of his 
successor, Bishop Nestor (1879-1882), the Russian Church autho- 
rities officially sanctioned the transfer of the episcopal see to San 


ff 


Francisco and thus recognized the potentialities of Orthodoxy in 
the United States. ; 


After the tragic death of Bishop Nestor in the sea off Alaska, | 
no new appointment to the American Diocese was made until 1888. 
Life in the newly expanded Diocese was dwindling. Just a very 
few priests remained in Alaska, and they were old men.(“) 


The Russian Church, whose authority over the American mis- 
sion was undisputed at that time, had not maintained the same 
active interest in the Christianization of the natives of Alaska as 
it had shown in the time of Archbishop Innocent, nor had it any 
creative vision or working plan for the expansion of the mission 
in the United States. One of the reasons for this situation was 
the national character of the Church in Russia and its close con- 
nection with the state, which limited the Church’s interest almost 
entirely to Russians or residents of the Russian Empire. (The ini- 
tial success of the Russian Orthodox mission in Japan must be 


attributed personally to Archbishop Nicholas, the head of that 
mission). 


Another reason for these conditions was the rigidly conserva- 
tive makeup of the Russian clergy caused by their specific upbring- 
ing and education. This made it difficult for them to integrate 
themselves into a foreign milieu. Many Russian priests, upon their 
arrival in a foreign country, instead of learning the language, 
culture and customs of the people of that country, would hide in 
the ghettoes of their parishes and would shut the door to the out- 
side world. Many of their parishioners would lead a double life — 
religious life in the “ghetto” and secular life in the outside world. 
Some of them would little by little drift away from the Church. 
The non-Orthodox people would have almost no chance to develop 
sufficient interest to join such a religious organization. In many 
Russian parishes outside of Russia such conditions prevail until to- 
day. 


Fortunately, there were exceptions to this situation. Bishop 
Vladimir, for example, who occupied the San Francisco see from 
1888 until 1891, learned the English language himself, preached 
in English, and urged his clergy to learn it. (8) 


The real growth of the diocese in the United States began with 
he mass return of the Uniates to Orthodoxy and the increase of 
sreek, Syrian, and Slavic immigration. Toward the end of the 
uineteenth century many Carpatho-Russians and Galicians from 
Russia Rubra in the Austro-Hungarian Empire emigrated to Ame- 
ica. They settled around the industrial centers of the Eastern 
states and, mostly, in the Pennsylvania mining districts. By reli- 
zious affiliation they were Roman Catholic of the Eastern Rite, or 
nore precisely, Uniates. Their ancestors were Eastern Orthodox 
vho lived under the Polish and Austrian Roman Catholic govern- 
nents. Under an agreement in 1595 over 10,000,000 people were 
received into the fold of the Roman Catholic Church while retain- 
ng the Eastern Orthodox liturgy and customs, including the mar- 
ied parish clergy. 


A large colony of Uniates settled in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
vhere they organized a parish and engaged a priest from their 
sative country, Father Alexis Toth. However, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul, who had jurisdiction over 
Jinneapolis, refused to grant the local Uniates permission to have 
heir own parish and also refused to recognize Father Toth as a 
valid priest on account of his marriage (although Father Toth was 
| widower at that time). Having found themselves in such a pre- 
‘arious situation, Father Toth and his parishioners petitioned the 
“ren Russian Orthodox Bishop in San Francisco, Bishop Vladimir, 
+) accept them into the fold of the Eastern Orthodox Church. In 
°391 Father Toth and his parishioners, numbering 361 members, 
‘ere reunited to the Russian Orthodox Church. This event laid the 
“oundation for the mass return of the Uniates in America to Ortho- 
joxy. In the following decades, over 225,000 Carpatho-Russian and 


Jalician Uniates became Orthodox. (°) 


It must be noted that the incident of the non-recognition of 
Jather Toth by a Roman bishop because of his marital status by 
‘iy means was the only reason for the return of former Austro- 
jungarian subjects to Orthodoxy. Many of them had innate feelings 
+ oppression by the Roman Catholic state and longed for Moscow 
|; the symbol of the Orthodox faith of their forefathers and of 
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their Orthodox-Slavic national aspirations. This feeling, as we shall 


see, played an important part in the events in the Church during 


and after the Second World War. 


Since the end of the last century there had been an increasing | 


flow of immigrants from Imperial Russia. These were of three kinds: 
peasants from the poorer western regions of Russia who had a 
dream of making money in America, where everybody could easi- 
ly get rich, and of then returning to buy a farm in eheir native 
country; conscripts who illegally left Russia to avoid military ser- 
vice; and people who were involved, directly or indirectly, in the 
revolutionary movement in Russia and who escaped to America to 
avoid the consequences. The last category of immigrants especially 
increased after the political distrubances of 1905 in Russia. 


The Greek immigration to this. country also increased consider- 
ably in the eighties and nineties of the last century. By 1893 there 
were already two Greek parishes in New York City: Holy Trinity, 
with its priests coming from Athens, and Annunciation, whose 
priests were sent from Constantinople. (Relations between the two 
parishes were strained). 


There were Greek parishes in New Orleans, Chicago, Lowell, 
Mass., and in the next decade in many other American cities. 


At first all Greek parishes recognized the jurisdiction of the 
Russian bishop, and the Russian Church was the only recognized 
Orthodox Church in America. However, the national feelings on 
both sides led to an early violation of the basic Orthodox canonical 
concept of one bishop and one church on one territory. In 1903-04 
the Greek Holy Trinity parish in New York became legally the pri- 
vate property of three Greek residents in order to avoid being under 
the jurisdiction of the Russian Church. 


In 1905 the “Hellenic Eastern Christian Orthodox Church” 
was incorporated in the State of New York, and thus, as one of the 
Greek church historians uncaningly points out, “The Greek Church 
in America was saved from the Russian Jurisdiction.” (1°) 


However, until the upheavals caused by the Russian revolution 
of 1917 the jurisdictional situation of the Greek parishes in Ameri- 
ca was not quite clear. Many of them actually had double loyalty, 
recognizing the authority of the Church of Greece or of Constanti- 
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nople and that of the Russian bishop at the same time. Until 1918 
there were no Greek bishop in America, and the Russian bishop 
tended to the needs of all Orthodox people here. 


After the Greek and Russian (which also included other Sla- 
vic elements) Church organizations, the Syrian comes next in size 
and chronology. The immigration from Syria and Lebanon also be- 
gan toward the end of the 19th century and_ intensified around 
1913-14. 


The first church for Arabic-speaking Orthodox Christians in 
the United Seates was founded in 1895 in New York. Archiman- 
drite Rapheal Hawaweeny, who received his higher theological 
education in Russia, was placed in charge of the Church’s work 
for Syrians. In 1904 he was consecrated as Vicar-Bishop to the 
Russian Archbishop and became the first Orthodox Bishop of any 
nationality to be consecrated in the United States. () 


| From 1898 to 1907 the head of the American diocese was 
Archbishop Tikhon, who became later Patriarch of Moscow, Pri- 


| mate of all the Russian Orthodox Church. 


Two outstanding events took place during his administration. 
‘In 1900 the Diocese of the Aleutian Islands and Alaska was re- 
named the Diocese of the Aleutian Islands and North America. 
| The decree of the Holy Synod making this change thus acknow- 
iledged the continent-wide expansion of Orthodoxy. 


In February of 1907 the First All-American Church Sobor 
‘convened in Mayfield, Pennsilvania. In his convocation address, 
Archbishop Tikhon stressed the necessity of finding means for 
financial independence and self-support for the Diocese as a neces- 
sary step in strengthening and spreading the work of the Church 
jon this continent. (12) That was a hint of the impending autonomy 
‘of the local church. A year before, in 1906, Archbishop Tikhon 
‘in his memorandum to the “Pre-Sobor Council” of the Church 
of Russia recommended a wider autonomy for the American Dio- 
_cese. (43) 


Also in Archbishop Tikhon’s time the diocesan see was trans- 
‘ferred from San Francisco to New York in 1903, where a new ca- 
‘thedral church was built at 15 East 97th St. The first theological 
dseminary to train Orthodox priests for America was opened at 
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Minneapolis in 1905. It was transferred to Tenafly, N.J. in 1912. 
and ciosed for lack of funds in 1923. 


Unfortunately the Holy Synod did not pay serious attention 
to the educational problems in its American Diocese. The acade- 
mic level in the above-mentioned school was very low, and it could 
not stand any comparison with the established theological institu- 
tions of other denominations in the United States. (4) 


By 1907 the Diocese grew to include 86 parishes and 77,000 
faithful. (45) 


With the tenure of Archbishop Eudokim (Meshchersky) 
(1914-17) ends the peaceful development of the Church in Ameri- 
ca. During all the previous years of her life on this continent, the 
American Mission had a definite canonical position, being a dio- 
cese-of- the Russian Church, subordinated to the Holy Synod and 
administered by bishop appointed by the Synod. The diocesan ad- 
ministration received annual financial support from the Russian 
government. However, the Revolution of 1917 changed the life of 
the Church in Russia radically. 


Just before the Communists seized power, during the short 
term of the ill-fated democratic regime of Alexander Kerensky, 
the Russian Orthodox Church held its historical national conven- 
tion, the so-called All-Russian Local Sobor, in Moscow (1917-18). 
The Sobor put an end to the “synodal structure,” elected a head 
of the Church, the Patriarch, and established new _ structures of 
church government in conformity with ancient church canons and 
the principles of Orthodox ecclesiology. Active preparations for 
the Sobor had already begun in 1906. 


“The Moscow Sobor simultaneously designated both the re- 
turn to the original Orthodox forms of Church organization” (the 
restoration of the Patriarchate, regular Sobors, freedom of the 
Church from the authority of the Procurator, reorganization of 
the parish), and “the courageous encounter with the on-rushing 
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future:” the incarnation of the eternal and unchangeable truth 
of the Church under new and different conditions of life. As the 
foundation of the whole administrative reform, an ancient cano- 
nical principle was restored: that of the Church electing its pasto- 
ral leaders, thus returning the laity to its organic place in the body 
of the Church. It is the teaching of Orthodoxy that the Church 
is the organic unity of the episcopate, clergy, and people, in which 
“there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are 
differences of administrations, but the same Lord. And there are 
diversities of operations but it is the same God which worketh 
all in all. But now are they many members, but yet one body.” “In 
the reestablishment of this canonical order within the Russian 
Church, greatly merited by the first constituent assembly (1917- 
18), the beginning of sobornost in this system was instituted from 
top to bottom.” (7) 


Archbishop Tikhon, one-time head of the North American Or- 
thodox Diocese, was elected the new Patriarch. After the All-Rus- 
sian Sobor, the Church emerged inwardly strengthened, purified, 
and ... by Divine Providence made ready to sustain the most cruel 
persecutions which were soon to follow. 


The North American and Aleutian diocese was represented 
at the Moscow Sobor by its Archbishop Eudokim, Father Leonid 
Turkevich (now Metropolitan Leonty) and Father Alexander Ku- 
kulevsky (now retired in Los Angeles). The latter two brought 
back to America the decisions and the spirit of the Sobor, which, 
as Father Schmemann wrote, ‘became the source of futher deve- 
lopment of local church life. If in Russia itself many of the de- 
cisions of the Sobor were not carried out, (persecutions began and 
the Church of Russia prepared to be the witness of Christ with the 
blood of martyrs), then in America the Sobor brought its full fruit. 
Jt became the last gift and blessing to the American flock from 
the Mother Church.” (17) 


The Russian Revolution had a disastrous impact on the Ame- 
rican Orthodox life. All normal connections between the Diocese and 
the highest church authority ceased. Financial support from Russia 
stopped. The local church life was torn by financial difficulties, 
personal ambitions, insubordination, human passions,and political 
and national arguments. 
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In order to understand all these complexities which arose at 
that time, one must realize several important facts about the Or 
thodox people in this country: 1) the impact of the American way 
of life and of the American conception of democracy on the Ortho- 
dox (or former uniate) immigrants who came here from non-de- 
mocratic environments; 2) their generally low intellectual and edu- 
cational level; 3) the very inadequate education of the priests; 4) 
the complete religious freedom in America — loyalty to churches 
based on free will only; 5) the presence of some political refugees 
among Orthodox immigrants, associated with the leftist movement 
in Russia; 6) old national sympathies, prejudices and hatreds 
brought here form the old countries. 


All these factors were vital in the turmoils which engulfed 
the life of the Slavic immigrants in general, and of the Russian 
Diocese in particcular. 


Certain difficulties arising from the factors mentioned above 
had already taken place here and there years before the Revolu- 
toin. These found expression especially in the strained relations 
between pastors and parishioners, and in insubordination to the 
church authorities. For example, here are quotations from the letter 
of the monk-priest Gregory, rector of a church in Hartshorne, 
Indiana Territory, written on October 17, 1906: 


“My presence here among rude and feelingless former 
uniates I consider meaningless. (The style and wording 
of the letter in Russian indicates that Gregory was a little- 
educated man.)... Lately they have shown insincerity, hypo- 
crisy, lack of confindence and animosity towards the priest. 
All that became clear at the wedding of Andrey Yakoubich, 
who had requested your Grace’s permission for marriage, 
but was denied it... (the Roman Catholic priest) also refused, 
then they exchanged vows according to the American law 
in court. The wedding party was interrupted by a fight and 
shooting... At night they drove a barrel of beer to the doors 
of the rectory (to mock the priest), which was found by 
the policemen in the morning...” (48) 


Priest-monk Yoaniky from Passaic, New Jersey, to Archbi- 
shop Tikhon, also in 1906 (day and month illegible) : 


“é 


.. I don’t know what they (parishioners) are going 
to do to me. I think they are going to do some dirty thing, 
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something in the manner they were doing to other monk- 
priests and single secular priests. You can expect every- 
thing from them... The secretary Volchok almost had beaten 
me, he started to shout at me madly... I humbly beseech 
your Grace to transfer me somewhere else.’ (1°) 


With the approach of the Russian Revolution during the First 
World War, tensions among the Russian immigrants increased. 
Especially significant in this respect is the presence in the United 
States of some active revolutionaries who later played an important 
part in the Russian Revolution — Leon Trotsky, for example. 


In the church circles this revolutionary mood expressed itself 
in various kinds of insubordination of clergymen to central church 
authorities, even to the point of breaking from the established dio- 
cese and creating new independent church bodies. Thus, on Febru- 
ary 7, 1917, we can find an article in the Russian newspaper publi- 
_ shed in New York, Russky Golos, about the “growth of the indepen- 
dent Orthodox Russian church in America.” According to this article 
signed by three priests,(*) this new ecclesiastical organization in- 
cluded 5,000 followers with three Russian-Ukrainian parishes in 
Chicage. 


Besides the Russian Socialist Party (a branch of the American 
Socialist Party), there were various local professional workers’ 
organizations formally or informally connected with or influenced 
by the Russian Socialist Party, which later wholeheartedly accept- 
ed the Communist revolution. These organizations naturally had a 
negative attitude toward religion and the Church. Actually there 
was very little contact between church people and these organiza- 
tions. Immigrants who organized Russian Orthodox parishes were 
not interested in Marxist ideology. The majority of them were 
nationalistically minded and had some vague Pan-Slavic ideals. 
Their attitude toward the social order was influenced by American 
democracy, which they understood as freedom from all kinds of 
authority. Again,one should not forget the cultural and educatio- 
nal background of these people. 

People who belonged to leftist political organizations were 
disposed against religion and church. They organized antireligious 
meetings and severely attacked the Church, her hierarchy and cler- 
gy, in their press. With the approach of the Russian Revolution, 
their efforts to win church people to their side and to split and 
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destroy the organized Orthodox church in America became more 
and more active. There are numerous proofs of that in contemporary 
newspapers, owned or influenced by leftist organizations. We can 
find in them direct anti-religious articles, smear campaigns against 
the central church authority and the hierarchy, information about 
various local meetings with anti-religious or anti-clerical discussions, 
and at the same time, full support of those clergymen and laymen 
who, under pretext of representing the true Orthodoxy, fought 
against the established Diocese and tried to split it. 


Here are some excerpts from the local news printed in 1917, in 
Novy Mir, a newspaper published by the Russian Socialist Publishing 
Society, in New York. 


“New Haven, Conn. The Union of Russian Workers will 
have a meeting Sunday, February 11, in the Socialist Hall, 
129 George Street, corner of Church. There will be a lecture 
on the subject, “Truth about god.” Lecturer Comrade S. 
Zorin is from New York. Beginning at 2 P. M. Admission 
free.” 

‘March 10, Ansonia, Conn. The Russian branch of the 
Socialist Party is having a lecture on the subject, “Religion 
and State,” lecturer Comrade Zorin. After lecture, free dis- 
cussion. A priest from the local Orthodox church is invited 
as an opponent in the discussion.” 


On March 15, in the same newspaper, we can find what happen- 
ed at this meeting: 


“.. Lecturer Zorin had tremendous success... There were 
300 people. The priest did not come. He is leaping in his 
church like a gone-crazy devil, cursing socialists and all 
those who follow them... He appealed to the members of the 
Brotherhoods to unite in the struggle against socialists, be- 
cause they soon will take care of us.” 


In the same issue, under the heading, “A church choir walks 
out,” it is said that in Garfield, New Jersey, young people, members 
of the church choir, refused to sing in the church any more as a 
protest against the greedy priest. 


At the end of march, American-Russian newspaper brought 
news of the Revolution in Russia, the abdication of the Emperor, 
and the assumption of power by the Provisional Government (first 
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headed by Prince Lvov, and later by Kerensky). The leftist news- 
papers were full of excitement and bright hopes, and attacks against 
the church. On March 25, in the Royal Hlall of Philadelphia a mass 
meeting with Leon Trotsky took place. The announcement in Novy 
Mir informed that he would leave for Russia in a few days. The 
meeting was sponsored by the Russian Branch of the Socialist 
Party, Society of Assistance to Political Exiles, Lithuanian and 
Estonian Branches of the Socialist Party. In addition to Russian, 
lectures were delivered in Yiddish, Lithuanian, Estonian, German 
and English. 


Such meetings and lectures were organized in various places 
where Slavic immigrants lived, especially in the industrial centers 
of the Eastern seabord states. 


) This revolutionary mood touched church people in a different 
way. They did not care for a socialist revolution or for Marxist ide- 
ology, or for the establishment of a proletarian State. They receiv- 
ed news of the revolution as a call to fight against all authorities. 
Amid this general background, cleverer and more ambitious people, 
but not very scrupulous ones, wanted to use the situation for their 
own real or imaginary benefit. The church situation was further- 
more aggravated by the fact that the Diocese was actually headless, 
the ruling Archbishop Eudokim being absent. He went to the Mos- 
cow Sobor and never returned, joining the Living Church movement 
in Russia. Bishop Alexander (Nemolovsky) of Canada, his deputy, 
remained temporarily in charge of the Diocese. 


Here are some facts which can illustrate what was going on 
at that time, taken from the Russian daily Russky Golos for 1917: 


September 19. Appeal of Rev. Vasily Kurdiumov to all Russian 
vyeople of Philadelphia urging them to take over all church proper- 
bies from the bishops: ‘Be brave, loyal to each other and strong! 
‘Remember the wonderful and truthful words from the Baitle 
March, ’We all came from the people, we all are the children of the 
vaboring family, the brotherly union and freedom — that is our 
»vattle slogan!” 


November 5. A meeting of the “progressive party” of the 
Irthodox clergy took place in New York City on October 31. Rev. 
ohn Kedrovsky was the chiarman of the meeting. They decided 
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to propose radical church reforms to the coming Sobor, e. g., Mar- 
ried bishops, permission for second marriages for priests. 


It is interesting to observe that these reforms which were 
carried out by the “Living Church” in Russia only several years 
later were already in 1917 proposed in America by Rev. J. Kedrov- 
sky, who later became a bishop of the Living Church in New York. 


January 30, 1918. “Half a year passed since the time when 
Orthodox parishioners of Winnipeg, aroused by the Revolution in 
Russia, decided to overthrow the yoke of the synodal administra- 
tion,” begins an article on the church situation in Winnipeg. It 
continues in a mocking manner as an appeal to the pastor, “We 
beseech your kindness not to trouble yourself with the administra- 
tion of the parish and to allow your servants to be in charge of 
that which they have acquired themselves.” 


In the same issue, a monk-priest, Peter Solovey, threatens 
Bishop Alexander, who suspended him for misconduct, and appeals 
to the Orthodox people, urging them to disobey the hierarchy: 
“Russian people! Don’t be afraid of the Bishop’s threats. Their 
days are counted. They feel the approach of doom, when they will 
have to face the chosen ones of the people.” 


A Pre-Sobor resolution of the St. Nicholas parish in Chester, 
Canada, is printed in the February 1, 1918, issue. This resolution 
demands from Bishop Alexander in a very rude way more demo- 
cracy and reminds the Bishop that all Church properties must be- 
long to the people. In the March 30, 1918, issue, the Editor, Ivan 
Okuntzov, devotes his editorial article to the church situation in 
America. He laments that the church convention, planned for March, 
1918, is again postponed, and attributes it to the reactionary mo- 
tives of the hierarchy. He outlines the demands of the “people” 
for the future organization of the church: the elective principle 
on all levels of the church authority, organization of people’s cen- 
ters, and discussions, meetings, lectures. “With the revolutionary 
hurricane,” he writes, “the masses of faithful have arisen too and 
have started to speak with an authoritive voice. The Moscow 
Sobor has been convened. Church reforms benefiting the people 
have started. Until now ’American Russia’, which has financially 
supported the Orthodox Mission and its leaders, has not raised her 
voice. She has kept silent, moaning and praying. Actually 50,000 
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men have been ruled by a small group of people, headed by a bishop, 
in a basement on 97th Street.” (St. Nicholas Cathedral in New 
York). 


To these facts we can add a little-known event of the closing 
and selling of an Orthodox church in Toronto in 1919, by the mem- 
bers of the parish. They regarded belief in God and the new revo- 
lutionary ideas as incompatible. (71) 


In this extremely difficult situation the diocesan leaders, bear- 
ing in mind the heritage of the Moscow Sobor, called a general con- 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio, on February 25, 1919, known as The 
Second All-American Sobor. (?2) 


The convention heard the reports of American delegates to the 
Moscow Sobor, Fathers Leonid Turkevich and Alexander Kukulev- 
sky, officially received information of the non-return to the United 
States of Archbishop Eudokim, and in agreement with the new 
laws of election of diocesan bishops promulgated at the Moscow 
Sobor, elected Bishop Alexander as Primate of North America. 
Patriarch Tikhon elevated him to Archbishop by the recommen- 
dation of the convention. The Cleveland convention also established 
-a Council of Presbyters which had control over the Archbishop 
and Consistory. This short-lived institution expressed rather 
well the revolutionary mood brought about by the great Russian 
upheaval. 


Unfortunately, Archbishop Alexander was unable to create 
peace and to consolidate various factors of destruction in and about 
the Church. Moreover, he got entangled in a critically disastrous 
financial situation, resigned from his position of ruling archbishop, 
and left for Europe. 


| The grave situation was alleviated by the return in 1921 to 
America of one of the higest hierarchs of the Russian Church, 
‘Metropolitan Platon (Rozhdestvensky). Born in 1866, mag. theol., 
iermer rector of Kiev graduate school of theology, consecrated 
bishop in 1902, former exarch of Georgia, Metropolitan of eae 
and Odessa, a member of the Duma (Russian Parliament), 

had ruled the American diocese from 1907 to 1914, and conse- 
quently was well known to his people. He succeeded in restoring 
peace and order in the diocese, and prominent churchmen of the 
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diocese urgently petitioned Patriarch Tikhon to reappoint him for- | 
mally as head of the diocese. 


Communications with the Patriarch at that time were extre- 
mely difficult, almost impossible. They could be carried through — 
indirect, illegal channels only. Communication thus received from 
the Patriarch indicated his willingness to relieve Metropolitan 
Platon of his Kherson and Odessa see and to confirm him as the 
ruling bishop of America. 


The third All-American Sobor held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on No- 
vember 25-27, 1922, requested the Metropolitan to rule the diocese, 
and, at the same time decided to postpone final confirmation of its 
decision to next Sobor in hope of better contact with the Pa- 
triarch. (77) 


Meanwhile, Patriarch Tikhon made the appointment of Metyro- 
politan Platon orally through Mr. Colton, a representative of the 
Y. M. C. A., who was in Moscow, in the presence of Rev. Theodore 
Pashkovsky, who later became Bishop of Chicago with the name 
of Theophilus, and after the death of Metropolitan Platon succeed- 
ed as the ruling archbishop. After his release from the prison, Pa- 
triarch Tikhon confirmed this oral appointment by the Ukaz dated 
September 29, 1923. The authenticity of this Ukaz was under 
question. However, the authenticity of this Ukaz is confirmed 
now by an article of A. Kazem-Bek about the court-case of St. 
Nicholas Cathedral in New York printed in the Journal of Moscow 
Patriarchate 1957, No. 6.(*4) 


In March 1924, a document, dated February, 1924, appeared 
in the local press, purporting to have been issued by the Patriarch, 
accusing Metropolitan Platon of engaging ‘‘in public acts of Coun- 
ter-Revolution directed against the Soviet State and with disas- 
trous consequences to the Orthodox Church.” It provided for the 
dismissal of Platon “from the day on which this present decision 


is announced to him,” by a new ruling bishop, who was to be cho- 
sen. 


In the same month of March, John Kedrovsky commenced 
an action in court, in order to gain control of St. Nicholas Cathe+ 
dral, claiming that he was the lawful archbishop of the North 
American diocese. His appointment was made by the schismatic 
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church group in Russia known as the “Living Church,’ or ‘“Re- 
novated Church.” 


The Bolsheviks were trying to destroy the church not only 
by pressure from outside, but also from within. They supported 
the formation of a progressive group in the church, loyal to the 
Soviet government. This' group, which consisted of a idealists, 
innovators, but chiefly of opportunists, sought to introduce some 
_ changes in the centuries-old structure of the church (permission 
for bishops to be married, permission for clergy to enter into a 
second marriage, adoption of the new calendar, etc.) But most of 
all they sought the favor of the Soviet government, which used 
them as a tool for splitting the church. This group supported, by 
the government, proclaimed itself as the rightful Russian Orthodox 
Church, deposed Patriarch Tikhon and his synod, and summoned 
their own Sobor of 1923. The minutes of this Sobor contain fre- 
quent obsequious expressions of praise of and devotion to the So- 
viet government.(75) Patriarch Tikhon later referred to the mem- 
bers of this Sobor as “ambitious and wilfull men” who took ad- 
vantage of the situation “to usurp the highest clerical power of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, which did not belong to them”; 
he excommunicated them and denounced their statements as “no- 
thing but lies and deception.” (76) 


The March, 1924, action of Kedrovsky against Metropolitan 
Platon’s administration was his second attempt against the Dio- 
cesan authorities. His first action was commenced in the State 
of New York in 1918 on behalf of himself and a group of priests 
against the Archbishop and Consistory. At that time he claimed 
that Archbishop Alexander unlawfully assumed the leadership in 
the Diocese in the absence of Archbishop Eudokim. 


In this perplexed and confused situation the members of the 
Diocese called and held the Fourth All-American Church Sobor in 
Detroit in April of 1924. 


By that time it became obvious that direct dependence on the 
Highest Church Authority in Moscow was impossible. The Patriarch 
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did not have the freedom to communicate with the outside world. 
In America, Kedrovsky intensified his action against the Diocese. 
In view of all this, the Sobor in Detroit proclaimed the Russian 
Orthodox Diocese in America to be temporarily an autonomous 
church until the convocation of an All-Russian Sobor.(?7) At the 
head there was to be an elected Archbishop, a Council of Bishops, 
a Council made up of representatives from the clergy and laity, 
and finally, periodic All-American Sobors.(22) The Detroit Sobor 
also confirmed the election of Metropolitan Platon, and requested 
him to work out a system of rules for the administration of the 
American Church in conformity with Orthodox tradition, and to 
inform the Patriarch of Moscow and other Eastern Churches as 
to what had taken place. (29) 


This was in conformance literally and in spirit with the decrees 
of the Moscow Sobor concerning the election of the Ruling Bishop, 
the administration of a diocese and the decision of the Moscow So- 
bor concerning the break-down of the Russian Church into Metro- 
politan Districts. The North American Diocese was mentioned 
there and by Patriarch Tikhon earlier as a desired  district.(*°) 
Also it was in absolute conformance with the decree of Patriarch 
Tikhon dated November 20, 1920, No. 362, issued by the Holy 
Synod and Higher Church Council. This document contained ‘“‘in- 
structions to the Diocesan Bishop in the event that a given Diocese 
be severed from the highest Church Administration, or in case 
the latter’s activity stops.” It was provided in part that “if the 
highest Church Administration... would for any reason discontinue 
its church-administrative activity,” the diocesan bishop, either 
with the bishop of neighboring dioceses or, if that were not pos- 
sible, alone, should “‘assume the full hierarchical power” and “do 
everything possible to regulate the local church life, and if neces- 
sary... organize the diocesan administration suitable to conditions 
created,” Other paragraphs provided for continuation of such local ad- 
ministration of the church, if the discontinuance of activity of the 
highest Church Administration “should acquire a protracted or 
even permanent character.” A diocesan bishop is advised to divide 
his see into several dioceses, to give suffragan bishops full rights, 
and to name new bishops. Finally it was provided that “all mea- 
sures that were taken locally in accordance with the present in- 
structions ..must be submitted for confirmation later to the Central 
Church Authority when it is re-established.” (31) 
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The claim of Kedrovsky to the Diocesan property carried to 
the New York Supreme Court and was decided on December 24, 


1924, in favor of Metropolitan Platon. 


Kedrovsky appealed this decision, and in October 1925, the 


Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Court reversed it, 
| holding Kedrovsky to be lawfully appointed and restraining Metro- 


| politan Platon from further use of St. Nicholas Cathedral. This 


church became the seat of “Archbishop” John Kedrovsky, who 


' became entrenched there with his followers — some defrocked 


priests and a few scores of ignorant people. All of the Russian 
churches in America continued to recognize Metropolitan Platon 
as their spiritual head. Upon loss of his cathedral, Metropolitan 
Platon accepted the kind offer of Trinity Episcopal Church to hold 


services in its chapel of St. Augustine at Houston Street. This 


chapel was divided into two; one was consecrated in 1926 as St. 
Mary’s Pro-Cathedral of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 


Church of America. In 1943 St. Mary’s Pro-Cathedral parish moved 


to its own building on Second Street. 


The decisions of the Detroit Sobor are the foundation upon 


_ which the American Russian Diocese once again found peace and 


unity and upon which she was able to continue her development. 
_ However, the disturbances of the established church life caused 


by the Russian Revolution signaled the rapid disintegration of the 
American Orthodox Diocese, which had been at least outwardly 
united under the authority of one ruling bishop, into distinctively 


separate national juristictions. Most of these also experienced great 
_ inner crises. 


In 1918 Archbishop Meletios of Athens visited the United 
States with the intention of consolidating the various Greek fac- 
tions here into one Diocese. He left his companion, Bishop Alexan- 
der, to accomplish the task. (7) 


However, in 1920 during political disturbances, Archbishop 
Meletios was deposed from his throne in Athens and was forced 
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to flee to America. Here he became head of the Greek Archdiocese 
of North and South America, which he had created. The eccle- 
siastical authorities in Athens did not recognize Archbishop Me- 
letios and ruled the Archdiocese uncanonical. However, the follow- 
ing year Archbishop Meletios was elected to the dignity of Ecume- 
nical Patriarch of Constantinople as Meletios IV. 


In his new position, Patriarch Meletios promptly revoked the 
Patriarchal Decree of 1908, which had placed all Greek churches 
abroad under the jurisdiction of the Church of Greece, and instead 
placed them under the control of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 
This decree was directed not just to the Greeks in the Diaspora, 
but to all Orthodox people there. It was based on Canon 28 of the 
Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon, which stated that all Orthodox 
people in the “barbarian lands” should be under the jurisdiction 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople; the new decree therefore placed 
all Orthodox parishes outside the local autocephalous churches in 
Europe, America and elsewhere under the authority of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch. According to the definition of the Patriarch, 
all Orthodox churches in the United States were to be united into 
an “Orthodox Archdiocese in America.” (**) 


Patriarch Meletios was free of narrow nationalistic aspira- 
tions. He had an inspiring and broad vision of Orthodoxy. In his 
enthronement address in Constantinople, he said in reference to 
America: 


“T saw the largest and best part of the Orthodox Church 
in the Diaspora, ond I understood how exalted the name of 
Orthodoxy could be, especially in the great country of the 
United States, if more than two million Orthodox people 
there were united into one church organization, an Ameri- 
can Orthodox Church.” (4) 


These words must ring in all Orthodox ears. Unfortunately, 
most of the Church leaders, Greek and Russian alike, have not 
grown into that kind of true understanding of the Christian Faith 
and could not see beyond their narrow provincial prejudices. 


Unfortunately, the Patriarchal project of the One Church 
in American did not work out at that time. The Greek Archdio- 
cese itself was plunged into years of controversies and disturbances. 
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Part of the Greek parishes -did not recognize Archbishop 
Alexander, the Exarch of the Ecumenical Patriarch, and remained 
“independent.” The situation worsened soon after when Patriarch 
Meletios was deposed by the Turks in 1923 and the strife in Ame- 
rica between the Venizelists and Royalists deepened. Bishop Basil, 
formerly of Methinas, arrived in America and organized the Roya- 
list faction into an independent diocese, and by 1929 there were 
133 parishes under Archbishop Alexander and 50 parishes under 
Bishep Basil. This bitter split continued until 1930, when Archbi- 
shop Damaskinos of Corinth, future Archbishop of Athens and 
Regent of the Kingdom of Greece, was appointed Exarch of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch in America. Archbishop Damaskinos, upon 
his arrival, sent Archbishop Alexander and Bishop Basil back to 
Greece and restored order in the Greek Archdiocese. Having ac- 
complished his task, Archbishop Damaskinos returned to Greece 
and was succeeded by Archbishop Athenagoras, the present Ecu- 
menical Patriarch. 


In 1930 the lofty concept of the Greek Archdiocese, as had 


_ been defined by Patriarch Meletios. was drastically changed. The 


new bylaws adopted in that year defined the Archdiocese as distinc- 
tively Greek, embracing those Orthodox people in America who 
use Greek as their liturgical language, and by implication excluding 
all other Orthodox Christians in America. (°°) 


The Syrian Orthodox people in this country also had 


| their share of troubles. 


Bishop Raphael, head of the Syrian Mission within the frame- 
work of the Russian Diocese, died in 1915. His successor was Bi- 
shop Aftimios Ofeish, consecrated in 1917. There were twenty- 
eight parishes and one mission under his authority. 


In 1914 Germanos Shehadi, former Bishop of Zahle, Lebanon, 


came to this country. He was well known by many Syrians in Ame- 
' rica, many of whom had emigrated from his Diocese in Lebanon. 
He started to organize new parishes and by 1924 had a diocese 
- consisting of about twenty-five churches and congregations. 


These two parallel Syrian church organizations existed until 
1933, when Bishop Aftimios resigned for personal reasons and 


* Bishop Germanos returned to Beirut. At that time the majority 


of the Syrian parishes of both factions recognized the authority 
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of Bishop Victor Abo-Assaley, who represented the Patriarch of — 
Antioch in the United States. In 1934 he died, and since 1936 the 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese has been headed by 
Meropolitan-Archbishop Antony Bashir. The Archdiocese includes 
more than eighty parishes in the United States, Canada and Mexica. 
Its cathedral is localed in Brooklyn, N. Y.(*6) 


In 1919, during the Civil War, while northern Russia and 
Moscow was under the control of the Communist regime and the 
Red Army, southern Russia was governed by the anti-Communist 
White Army. The southern Church leaders, cut off from Patriarch 
Tikhon and the Holy Synod, organized a Temporary High Church 
Administration, first in Stavropo! and later, with the withdrawal 
of the White Army to the Crimean peninsula, in Sebastopol. When 
the White Army was forced to abandon the last Russian territory 
it held, some bishops found themselves with the remnants of that 
army in Constantinople. This group of emigre bishops, headed by 
Metropolitan Anthony of Kiev and Galicia, decided to organize a 
Higher Church Administration abroad and claimed that it was the 
heir of the Temporary Administration in southern Russia. Soon 
they had to move from Constantinople, the seat of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch, to Yugoslavia, where they settled in Sremsk-Karlowitz, 
and established the Synod of Bishops Abroad, or as it is now called, 
the Synod of Bishops Outside Russia, which proclaimed itself to 
be the supreme ecclesiastical authority for all Russian Churches 
outside of Russia and to be the source of their ‘“‘canonicity.” 


This ecclesiastical group, by its political aspirations, was 
extremely conservative. Among the resolutions of its first con- 
vention held in Yugoslavia in November, 1921, we find the fol- 
lowing: “And may the Lord God return to the all-Russian throne 
His Anointed, strong in the love of the nation, the lawful Ortho- 
dox tsar of the House of Romanov.” (37) This resolution aggra- 
vated the extremely difficult situation of the Church in Russia 
and of the Patriarch. On May 3, 1922, Patriarch Tikhon officially 
stated that refugee hierarchs had no right to speak on behalf of 
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the Russian Orthodox Church, their pronouncement did not “re- 
present the official voice of the Russian Orthodox Church, and in 
view of their political character, did not possess ecclesio-canoni- 
cal character.” (38) 


Furthermore, he categorically liquidated the Karlowitz Church 
Administration. At the same time he transferred the administra- 
tion of all Russian Orthodox churches in Western Europe to Me- 
tropolitan Eulogius, who had his headquarters in Paris. (°°) 


On his way to America, Metropolitan Platon himself partici- 
pated in the organization of the Church center for the Russian 
refugees, considering it, of course, to be only a temporary institu- 
tion for the masses of refugees who needed church guidance. 


As mentioned before, the Synod in Karlowitz did not consider 
| itself as a temporary administrative institution and a communica- 
ition center, but assumed all prerogatives of an autocephalous Or- 
thodox Church. Metropolitan Platon and Eulogius could not agree 
}on such broad authorities of the Synod; that caused many rifts 
‘between them and the Synod and finally their complete withdrawal 
\from the Synod. 


| For the last time Metropolitan Platon attended a convention 
of the Synod of Bishops in Kalowitz in 1926. At this convention 
the difference in point of view on church administration became 
‘irreconcilable. Metropolitan Platon asked the Synod to give him 
affidavits testifying to his lawful position as a ruling archbishop 
in North America, which he needed for his struggle against Ke- 
/drovsky. The Synod requested him to sign the statement recogniz- 
‘ing the supreme authority of the Karlowitz Administration and 
‘disavowing the decisions of the Detroit Sobor, which proclaimed 
‘the autonomy of the church in America. Metropolitan Platon left 
‘the convention, and Metropolitan Eulogius followed him. 


Four of five suffragan bishops and vast majority of clergy 
Jand laity in America were behind Metropolitan Platon, 250 parishes 
jwere loyal to him. Bishop Apolinarius(*) of SanFrancisco did not 
jagree with the Metropolitan. In March of 1927, the Bishops’ Synod 
n Karlowitz suspended Metropolitan Platon and appointed Bishop 
‘Apolinarius in his place. Thus another parallel church was orga- 
hized in America. Although in the beginning only several parishes 
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joined Archbishop Apolinarius, their number was augmented with 
the coming to America of displaced persons during recent years. 


There is a great psychological difference between the local Ame- 
rican-Russian Church and the Diocese of the Bishops’ Synod 
Abroad. The difference remains until now the same as it was in 
time of Metropolitan Platon and his rival Archbishop Apolinarius. 
The Church of Metropolitan Platon and its present head Metropo- 
litan Leonty has realized itself as the local church, brought here 
more than 150 years ago by the Russian missionaries, but now 
deeply rooted in the American soil. It understands its mission as 
rooting this church even deeper and spreading its message wider. 
It understands its task as a permanent assignment given by God 
to work in this Lord’s vineyard of this continent. The bulk of 
members of this church consists of immigrants who came to this 
country before the Russian Revolution, and second and third gene- 
tions Americanized. The majority of clergymen have spent most 
of their lives in this country. There are more and more priests 
who were born in this country. 


Around the Bishops’ Synod Abroad in early twenties assembled 
people who just had left their motherland with still smoking guns 
in their hands, and still-bleeding wounds on their bodies. Hatred 
of the Communists, despair of defeat, hopes for eventual revenge 
— these were their dominant feelings. In the church they sought 
strength and inspiration, symbol of unity and a victorious banner 
for the fulfillment of their earthly patriotic task. All Orthodox 
churches are not very keen in making distinction between national 
and religious between heavenly Kingdom and the earthly. The Rus- 
sian Church was in no way an exception to that. Thus, the Church 
leaders having found themselves amidst great political and histori- 
cal upheaval, surrounded by the White Russian generals, former 
imperial ministers and politicians, princes of the Royal House of 
Russia, wholeheartedly plunged into emigre politics and aspira- 
tions. From that time on the church organization of the Bishops’ 
Synod Abroad is strongly patriotic and nationalistic, very conser- 
vative politically, and has no missionary zeal whatsoever. It em- 
bodies the idea of Russia abroad. Its main pathos — preserving 
Russian Orthodoxy and Russian nationality in the non-Orthodox, 
non-Russian world, until the day when the rule of the Antichrist 
will end in Russia and they will bring preserved Holy Orthodox 
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Russian traditions back to Russia. Incidentally, they regard the 
present official Orthodox Church in Russia as a sacrilegions institu- 
tion which serves Satan and his power. 


10. 


In 1933, a former military ordinary of the White Russian 
Army and one of the founders of the Bishop Synod Abroad, Arch- 
dishop Benjamin Fedchenkoff arrived in New York from Paris. 
His express purpose for coming to this country was a lecture tour. 
He was received by Metropolitan Platon and other church functio- 
daries with due respect and sincerity. Soon it became known that 
ne was assigned by the Acting Locum Tenens of the Moscow Pa- 
wriarchal Throne, Metropolitan Sergiy to demand from Metropolitan 
?laton and his clergy a written pledge of loyalty to the Soviet 
Power. (“1) 


It was not the first time that Metropolitan Platon was appyro- 
iehed with such a request. On March 7, 1928, while being engaged 
na judicial struggle with “archbishop” John S. Kedrovsky for 
yossession of St. Nicholas Cathedral, Metropolitan Platon wrote 
letter to Metropolitan Sergiy seeking his support in the case. 
The answer came in a month, on April 29. It contained a request 
‘0 sign an obligation of non-participation in political activities 
'specially those directed against the Soviet Union and its govern- 
‘nent. Metropolitan Sergiy also reminded Metropolitan Platon of 
Decree No. 28 of 1924 (dismissal of Metropolitan Platon for ‘“coun- 
er-revolutionary activities’). Metropolitan Platon replied to this 
stter only on June 27, 1929. He expressed his resentment at being 
jeminded of the interdict. He also promised to give an official ans- 
ver to the above mentioned request of Metropolitan Sergiy when 
‘Il Russian bishops of North America convene (at that time the 
\ishop of Alaska was absent).(42) Of course, in replying this way 
Metropolitan Platon just tried to postpone the inevitable break 
"ith the Mother-Church. He had always questioned the authenti- 
fity of the patriarchal decree No. 28, he realized the extremely 
drecarious position of the patriarchal administration in captivity 
> the totalitarian state and wanted to preserve a status que in 
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ecclesiastical relations between Moscow and the American Diocese. 


The arrival of Archbishop Benjamin put an end to his efforts. 


In 1927, Russian emigre churches in Europe were also request- 
ed by Metropolitan Sergiy to give a pledge of non-participation in 
political activities directed against the Soviet Union. Metropolitan 
Anthony, head of the Bishops’ Synod in Karlowitz, Yugoslavia, 
refused to sign the pledge. His group assumed that they had all 
canonical prerogatives of the autocephalous Russian Church and 
thus they did not worry about their canonical foundation. 


Metropolitan Eulogius, head of Russian parishes in Western 
Europe, who resided in Paris, questioned the canonicity of the 
Bishops’ Synod in Kalowitz. He tried to preserve some connection 
with the Moscow Patriarchy, even with price of the pledge. He and 
members of his administration regarded that pledge as a mere 
formality necessitated by the precarious situation of the Russian 
church in the Soviet State. When political demands from Moscow 
had increased, Metropolitan Eulogius and his associated found 
themselves unable to carry them out. Only the suffragan bishop 
Benjamin with a handful of followers remained loyal to Moscow. 
In 1930, Metropolitan Eulogius and those in communion with him 
were suspended by Metropolitan Sergiy and his Synod. Metropolitan 
Eulogius appealed to the Ecumenical Patriarch (Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople), the primus inter pares among the heads of autoce- 
phalous churches and the highest arbitre in conflicts and litigations 
among bishops. The Ecumenical Throne understood the difficult 
and specific situation of the Russian Church in the Soviet Union 
and abroad, and accepted Metropolitan Eulogius with his flock 
into his fold by creating a temporary Russian Exarchate in Western 
Europe in the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarch.(#) At 
present this exarchate is headed by Bishop Georgiy. 


On May 25, 1933, Archbishop Benjamin personally submitted 
the following pledge to Metropolitan Platon for signing: “I feel 
that it is my duty to assure Your Eminence (Metropolitan Sergiy), 
that in my church and public activities in the United States of Ame- 
rica, I limit myself only to the affairs directly connected with the 
Orthodox Mission and the welfare of the church. I will abstain 
from participating in political life in general and particularly in 
relation to the Soviet Union.” (4) 
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Metropolitan Platon categorically refused to give any pledge 
of loyalty to the Soviet State. Furthermore, in his epistle to the 
faithful of America, of June 3, he reaffirmed the principles of De 
troit Sobor of 1924, rejecting - administrative submission to the 
Moscow Patriarchy dependent on a communist anti-religious go- 
-vernment and declaring the autonomous status of the diocese in 
America, pending establishment of normal church life within 
Russia. The epistle emphasised that this branch of the Russian 
Church had the intention of remaining Russian religiously, but not 
politically, and that it still less desires to be connected with the So- 
viet regime, “which is saturated with communistic and atheistic 
principles.” 

In view of Metropolitan Platon’s insubordination to the Moscow 
Patriarchy, Archbishop Benjamin proclaimed himself the new 
head of the Russian Diocese in America and urged all faithful to 
‘unite around him. He also sent a detailed report and a copy of Me- 
‘tropolitan Platon’s epistle to Moscow. 


| On July 9, Deputy Patriarchal Locum Tenens, Metropolitan 
Sergiy, replied with the Epistle addressed to the ‘Acting Exarch 
‘of the Moscow Patriarchy in America’ Archbishop Benjamin and 
“all Godloving clergy and laymen” who followed him. In his epistle 
‘Metropolitan Sergiy gives a complete account of relations: between 
‘Metropolitan Platon and the Moscow Patriarchy; he warns the 
faithful to avoid communion with “schismatics” and admonishes 
‘the latter to repent and return into the fold of the loving Mother- 
Church. He also informs them of the pending meeting in August 
of the Patriarchal Holy Synod which was going to examine the 


case of Metropolitan Platon. 


The meeting took place in Moscow on August 16, 1933. The 
Patriarchal Synod condemned Metropolitan Platon and his followers 
jand issued an ukaze (decree) dated August 24, 1933, and signed 
by Metropolitan Sergiy. The ukaz cancelled the proclamation of 
‘autonomy of the Russian Diocese in North America by Metropolitan 
‘Platon, appointed Patriarchal Exarch Benjamin as acting ruling 
joishop of the Diocese, and suspended Metropolitan Platon and all 
‘clergy and laymen who followed him, until they submitted them- 
\selves to the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchy. (*) 


In 1934, Metropolitan Sergiy appointed his exarch Benjamin 
“us permanent ruling bishop of the Russian North American Diocese. 
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The text of the order contained a recital that Archbishop Benjamin 
had “organized in New York a Diocesan Council and that our North 
American Diocese has begun official existence.” (4) Actually, Arch- 
bishop Benjamin had very meager following. By 1945, the number 
of parishes which recognized him was only 13.(47) His headquar- 
ters were located at 38 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, where he had a 
small chapel in his appartment. 


Metropolitan Platon died on April 20, 1934. On November 
20-23, of the same year the Fifth All-American Church Sobor 
of the Russian Orthodox Church in North America was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Sobor elected Bishop Theophilus (Pashkovsky) 
of San Francisco as successor to Metropolitan Platon with the title 
“Aychbishop of San Francisco and Metropolitan of All America 
and Canada.” The Sobor upheld the autonomous way chosen by the 
late Metropolitan Platon and defined its relation to the Church in 
the Soviet Union. The Sobor reaffirmed the spiritual bond with the 
Mother-Church but emphatically refuted any possibility of admi- 
nistrative connection with the church in the totalitarian atheistic 
state deprived of political freedom. (48) 


On January 5, 1933, the Moscow Patriarchy issued a decree 
suspending Metropolitan Theophilus, and purporting to prohibit him 
from performing divine service “until either he repents or the 
ecclesiastical court shall have rendered a decision.” (49) 


int 


Several other national dioceses were organized in America 
between the two World Wars: the Serbian, comprising now about 
70 parishes headed by Bishop Dionisiye, in the jurisdiction of the 
Serbian Patriarch; Bulgarian, comprising now about 25 parishes, 
headed by Metropolitan Andrey, in the jurisdiction of the Bulga- 
rian Exarchate; Albanian, with 15 parishes, headed by Bishop Fan 
S. Noli; Carpatho-Russian, consisting of about 40 former Uniat 
parishes, headed by Bishop Orestes Chornock, in the jurisdiction of 
the Ecumenical Patriarch. 
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| The Ukrainians first organized a separate diocese in 1932. This 
diocese, with about 30 parishes headed by Bishop Bohdan Shpilka. 
is in the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarch. 


After the Second World War, with the increase of immigration 
eo Europe, other Ukrainian church organizations developed 
which have not recognized the authority of Bishop Bohdan. At the 
oresent time they are consolidated in the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church in the United States of America, affiliated with the inde 
yendent Ukrainian Orthodox Church of Canada. They claim 90 
Pe ches in the United States, under Archbishop John Theodoro- 
wich, and 180 parishes in Canada under Archbishop Hilarion. The 
walidity of John Theodorovich’s episcopal consecration is in doubt 
in the minds of other Orthodox bodies in America. 


E There is still another small Ukrainian group in America, headed 
by Archbishop Panteleimon. 


The Romanian diocese was organized in 1929. Since 1935 it 
was headed by Bishop Policarp, sent here by the Holy Synod of 
Romania. In 1939 Bishop Policarp returned to Romania to attend 
4 meeting of the Holy Synod, and the outbreak of the war prevented 


ais return to his diocese. 


| After the war the Romanian diocese was engulfed in bitter 
jontlct At the present time several Romanian parishes are headed 
vy Bishop Moldovan, who considers himself in the jurisdiction of 
he Romanian Patriarch. The majority of the Romanian parishes, 
‘bout 50) make up the Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of America, 
a by Bishop Valerian Trifa. Since 1960 this diocese has been 
‘n the jurisdiction of Metropolitan Leonty, head of the Russian Me- 
ropolitan District in America. (°°) 


In 1935 on the initiative of the Patriarch of Serbia, Barnabas, 
yeads and representatives of major Russian church groups outside 
i Russian borders assembled in Szemsky Kalovitz in an attempt 
fo reach an accord. Metropolitan Theophilos, who succeeded the 
ate 1 Metropolitan Platon as the ruling Russian primate in North 
America, attended the meeting also. 


i At this Bishops’ Sobor the Temporary Status of the Russian 
ii ; é a 
Vhurch Abroad was composed. According to this document, the 


imerican Russian Metropolia entered into union with three other 
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Russian Metropolias outside of Russia. Bishops, clergy and parishes 
of the American Diocese of the Synod of Bishops Abroad entered 
the Metropolia headed by Metropolitan Theophilos. The Metropolia 
was at the same time able to preserve its autonomy. 


In October of 1937, the Sixth All-American Church Sobor con- 
vened in New York. The Sobor reluctantly confirmed the Temporary 
Status. These are the results of the open balloting: 105 for the 
Status, 9 against, and 122 abstaining from voting. “The Temporary 
Status,” spoke Metropolitan Theophilos at the Sobor, “has more 
moral than administrative significance, for it shows our accord and 
our unity, but it does not bind us.” (>4) 


This temporary accord between the American Metropolia and 
the Russian Synod of Bishops Abroad terminated at the end of 
World War II. 


In 1935 an accord was also reached with Archbishop Adam 
of Philadelphia, who headed an independent Carpatho-Russian 
Diocese consisting of about forty parishes in the United States 
and Canada. The Diocese came into existence as a result of a pa- 
triotic national movement among American Carpatho-Russian and 
Galicians for the liberation of their native lands, known as Russia 
Rubra, from Austro-Hungarian rule, and the reunion of those lands 
with Russia. An Alliance for the Liberation of Carpatho-Russia 
was created, several Carpatho-Russian congresses were held in 
1917-1919 with the participation of political leaders from their na: 
tive country, and petitions were sent to the League of Nations. 


Along with these political developments, the Holy Synod found 
it possible to satisfy the national aspirations of the Ruthenian 
people and to appoint a special Carpatho-Russian Suffragan Bishop 
to the American Diocese with the title of Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
In 1916 a former Uniate priest, Alexander Dzubay, was conse- 
crated bishop under the monastic name of Stephen. During the 
post-revolutionary crisis in the life of the American Russian 
Church, Bichop Stephen had acted independently. In 1922 he and 
Bishop Gorazd from Moravia consecrated Archimandrite Adam 
Philipovsky as Bishop of Canada. Later Bishop Stephen rejoined 
the Roman Catholic Church and in 1933 died of a nervous break- 
down. (°?) Adam Philipovsky was born in Galicia in 1881, studied 
law in Lvov, and was ordained priest in America in 1912. Having 
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oecome a bishop, he ruled the parishes loyal to him in the United 
States and Canada without submitting to any ecclesiastical autho- 
city. His agreement with the Metropolia lasted only a few years. 
His leaning towards complete independence led to an early break. 


f At the end of World War II he joined the Patriarchal Exar- 
thate in America and was appointed Deputy Exarch. He retired 
shortly before his death in 1956. 


According to an article by Bishop Leonty of Chicago, published 
ie the July 1940 issue of the Harbin monthly Khleb Nebesny, the 
Metropolia numbered at that time 400,000 faithful, divided into 
530 parishes and eight dioceses. (53) 
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| The war between Germany and the Soviet Union which broke 
hut in June of 1941, made a great impact on church life in Ameri- 
‘a. The majority of Russian Orthodox people of all walks of life 
vere deeply touched by the tragic events in the land of their fa- 
hers, in land of their church. Their feelings were expressed in the 
if vords of the Epistle issued by the Sobor of Bishops of the Russian 
Metropolia on October 9, 1941: 


ii) 
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“Having been separated from our motherland by a great 
distance, but spiritually being close to her always, we can- 
not be silent witnesses and passive spectators of the bloody 
Golgotha of our much suffering people. As our flesh and 
i} blood, we have to carry them in our hearts, suffer with their 
: sufferings, weep with their bloody tears and use all! our ef- 
i; forts and means to save them...’ (54) 


\ From that time on national and political considerations con- 
jtituted the predominant factor in all subsequent church events. 
three distinctively different approaches to the monumental crisis 
'1 Eastern Europe manifested themselves: 


| 


b. A burning desire to see communism in Russia destroyed by all 
Haeans and at any cost, and a sweet dream of restoration of old 
Jmperial Orthodox Russia. 


2. Patriotism either blinded, or compromising, or ignorant in res- 
pect to the Soviet Communist authority and aspirations, which drove 
many Russian Orthodox people in the pro-Soviet camp. 


8. Steadfast unacceptance of communism and _ non-recognition of 
the Soviet government, careful differentiation between the struggle 
of Russian people for national and spiritual freedom on the one 
hand, and the Soviet communist aims on the other, without sway- 
ing either towards the Axis powers or towards Moscow. 


The first two extreme attitudes immediately became apparent 
in church circles. Many zealous adherents of the Russian Synod 
of Bishops Abroad shared the first point of view. At the very he- 
ginning of the war Archbishop Vitaly, a prominent leader of the 
Karlovitz movement in America, signed a petition to the President 
of the United States with two other representatives of Russian 
right wing groups. In this petition they asked Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to abstain from rendering any help to the Soviet Union 
in its struggle against the German invaders. ‘American help to 
Stalin and his henchmen will be regarded by the subjugated Russian 
people as a great injustice towards them... All Russians passionate- 
ly wait for the coming of the blessed hour of their liberation... 
Russians will not voluntarily fight for Stalin, even if we send them 
our best military experts and give them the best American equip- 
ment. Every American dollar sent to the treasury of the Comin- 
tern would be considered by Russians as an attempt by this coun- 
try to prolong the agony of their miserable existence under the 
red yoke...” (°°) 


A number of conservative Russian emigrants with monarchis- 
tic aspirations sincerely believed that Germany could crush the 
Soviet rule and that somehow in the confusion of war a national 
free Russia would emerge. They did not think much about the 
essence of the German National Socialism or about the practical 
feasibility of their dream. There were no_ intellectuals in their 
ranks. The majority of them were former White Army officers and 
men. 


Another extreme was represented by the Patriarchal Exarch, 
the Metropolitan of the Aleutian Islands and North America, Be 
njamin. Almost forgotten before the Soviet-German war, he imme 
diately became a very prominent and active figure. He used every 
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opportunity to speak for the Russian people, for the Soviet Govern- 
mant, for the American-Soviet friendship, and violently condemned 
those who did not share his views. With the growth of American- 
Soviet cooperation and strong pro-Soviet sympaties here, Metropo- 
litan Benjamin became a familiar gigure at various meetings and 
rallies organized by the Russian War Relief, Inc., the American- 
Soviet Friendship, the Carpatho-Russian Congress for the Libera- 
tion of Russia Rubra, etc. 


His position was especially strengthened when the Soviet 
government allowed the church authorities to fill the patriarchal 
seat, which was vacant since 1925. On September 4, 1943, the Pa- 
‘triarchal Locum Tenens Metropolitan Sergiy with Metropolitans Niko- 
Jai and Alexei were received by Premier Stalin and Foreign Commis- 
sar Molotov. On September 8, 1948, eighteen bishops convening in 
Moscow elected Metropolitan Sergiy as the new Patriarch of Moscow 
and All Russia. (5°) The election of the Patriarch and a new see- 
iminely favorable Soviet policy towards the church made a great 
oo not only in Russian circles but in the whole free world. 
|Probably that was one of the main reasons for the new Soviet po- 
‘licy. 


t The Synod of Bishops Abroad, at a meeting in Vienna held by 
ithe Nazis on October 21 of the same year, condemned the patriarchal 
Jelection in Moscow as unlawful and issued a statement of nonre- 


Heognition of the new Patriarch. Their chief argument was the 
ishmall number of bishops present at the electing convention, the 


majority of bishops being in prisons and concentration camps. (®") 


| Metropolitan Theophilus of North America and Canada, in 
ja cautious interview with the Russian American press, called the 
/patriarchal election “beneficial for the welfare of the Russian 
Church and people, provided the election was free and canonically 
correct.” (°8) 

' Metropolitan Benjamin burst into unrestrained glorification 
‘of the election and the new Soviet policy: 


.| 
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“It should be made clear that this does not place any 
degree of control or restraint upon the Church such as was 
exercised by the Czar. On the contrary, it guarantees the 
complete independence of the Church in that separation of 
Church and State established by the Soviet Constitution. 
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It was the fulfilment of the constitutional guarantee of 


religious freedom as regards the Orthodox Church.” (°°) 


The election of the Patriarch was acclaimed in the British 
Commonwealth and the United States as a dramatic turning point 
in Soviet policies, internal and extrenal, and the manifestation of 
religious freedom in Russia. All leading newspapers and magazines 
had pictures of the Patriarch and stories of the free church life 
in the vast Russian land engaged in a mortal struggle with the 
invading German armies. Many big stores in New York, Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, etc., displayed pictures of Stalin and the Pa- 
triarch in their windows. Protestants all over the free world greeted 
the news warmly. In particular the leaders of the Anglican commu- 
nion, traditionally interested in Orthodoxy, rejoiced at the event. 
Most of them accepted it without reservations. The Heads of non- 
Russian Orthodox churches’ immediately recognized the new Pa- 
triarch. 


A majority of Russian Orthodox people in America _ also 
wholeheartedly accepted the election of the Patriarch. This event, 
which received so much publicity only strengthened their patriotic 
feelings kindled by the heroic struggle of the Russian people 
against the Nazis. Most of them were not political emigrants, so- 
called “White Russians,” and they did not experience that innate 
deep revulsion at everything ‘‘Soviet.” But there were also some 
White Russians in this camp, a few former princes and counts. 
They started to raise their voices in favor of the submission of 
the local church to the Patriarchal authority. The main reason for 
the temporary autonomy of the American diocese announced by 
Metropolitan Platon and reaffirmed by his successors and the All- 
American Sobors, that the church in Soviet Russia was not free, 
ceased to exist for them. 


The local church leaders were more cautious and _ objective 
in their reaction to the ecclesiastical events in the Soviet Union. 
They were ready to recognize the new Patriarch as the canonical 
primate of the church in Soviet Russia. The bishops of the North 
American Metropolia, at their convention of October 26-27, 1943) 
even decided to elevate the name of the Patriarch of Moscow and 
All Russia at divine services.(®°) However, they questioned his 
freedom in relation to the state, and were hesitant to accept his 
administrative authority over them. 
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After the death of Patriarch Sergiy on May 15, 1944, the name 
of the Locum Tenens Metropolitan Alexei was elevated at the 
services in North America churches by the instruction issued by 
Metropolitan Theophilos and a few days later confirmed by the 
convention of bishops, May 31, 1944. (61) 


Meanwhile tensions in and around the church in America were 
growing. With the victorious surge of the Russian armies  west- 
ward pro-Soviet sympathies increased in this country. At that 
time it was not an easy task to remain professedly anti-Soviet in 
‘America or in the British countries. All those Russian emigrants 
or citizens of Russian origin who did not share the common 
enthusiasm for the Soviet ally or “good old uncle Joe’ were often 
‘suspected of pro-fascist sympathies, and of disloyalty to the cause 
‘of the allies. Thus, for example, in Brisbane, Austrialia, the rector 
and all active male members of the Russian Orthodox Church were 
‘arrested and interned for the duration of the war. They were loyal 
British subjects of Australia but definitely anti-communist. Local 
‘pro-Soviet sympathizers reported them to the Intelligence Service 
as pro-Nazi. 


Metropolitan Benjamin tirelessly travelled across the country, 
especially in Pennsylvania, and visited Russian Orthodox parishes 


loutside his own jurisdiction. Everywhere he made fiery speeches, 
mixing up ideas of Holy Russia and the communist state and urging 
‘simple, politically inexperienced people to demand the submission of 
‘their church authorities to the Moscow Patriarchy. He was well 
‘publicized by the American press. He could be seen often on the 
pages of various newspapers shaking hands with the Secretary of 
‘State, mixing with church dignitaries and high governmental 
‘officials at banquets given by the U. S. agencies, civic organizations 
‘or the Soviet embassy. His mission in the Russian Orthodox pa- 
‘rishes was quite successful. The demand for reunion with Moscow 
was becoming stronger and stronger. Some parishes even displayed 
the Red Soviet banner alongside the American flag. (©) 


Some people of Carpatho-Russian and Galician descent in 
/America, whose native lands of Russia Rubra were formerly under 
/Austro-Hungarian rule and after the first World War went under 
(Poland and Czechoslovakia, believed that the time had come to re- 
jquest freedom from foreign domination for their blood brethren, 


and their reunion with the Russian people of the USSR. The Ame- 
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rican League of Russians and Carpatho-Russians led the move- 
ment. (§) 


There also persisted a group of White4Russians who did not 
recognize the Patriarch of Moscow or any other member of the 
official hierarchy in the USSR, and regarded them simply as com- 
munist agents dressed in clerical garbs. The elevation of the Pa- 
triarch’s name at divine services struck them as a gross sacrilege. 
They condemned all other Eastern Orthodox churches for their 
recognition of the Moscow Patriarchy. They regarded the Synod 
of Russian Bishops Abroad (in Karlovitz, Yugoslavia, occupied by 
Germany, later moved to Munich, Germany) with its head, Metro- 
politan Anastasios, as the only bulwark of unspoiled Orthodoxy in 
the world. Incidentally, others charged Metropolitan Anastasios 
and the Bishops’ Synod with collaboration with the Nazis. 


13. 


Such was the psychological situation in which Metropolitan 
Theophilos and his administration had to lead one of the largest 
branches of Eastern Orthodoxy in this country. Several important 
considerations governed their subsequent actions: 


1. The preservation and continuity of the American-Russian eccle- 
siastical tradition, as laid down 150 years ago by the first Russian 
missionaries in Alaska and embodied in the Russian Missionary 
Diocese in North America. 


2. The preservation of the spiritual tie with the Mother-Church in 
Russia. Consciously or unconsciously, the church in Russia, regard- 
less of political conditions there, and not the emigre Bishops Synod, 
was regarded as the source of canonicity by the majority of old-time 
workers of the Metropolia. 


3. The preservation of the full internal autonomy proclaimed 
by the Detroit Sobor of 1924, and fear of any Soviet political in- 
terference with local church life as incompatible with the loyal 
American citizenship. 


4. The preservation of all people and parishes entrusted to their 
spiritual care by a long line of predecessors. There was serious ap- 
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prehension that many parishes might break off from the Metropolia 
and join the jurisdiction of Metropolitan Benjamin. In fact, there 
were such cases. 


However, the leaders of Metropolia did not find themselves 
in complete accord on all the above mentioned points. It should be 
remembered, that since the recognition of the Russian Synod of 
Bishops Abroad by Metropolitan Theophilos in 1935, the bishops 
sent here earlier by the Karlovitz organization joined the Metropo- 
lia together with their parishes. These bishops and their followers, 
mostly recent White-Russian emigrants, were practically isolated 
from the vast majority of local Russian Orthodox old _ colonists. 
mostly former uniates and Ruthenians, and they could not under- 
stand the problems which beset their brethren in the Metropolia. 


| In this extremely complicated politico-psychological situation, 
the Metropolia became entangled in tedious and futile negotiations 
with the Moscow Patriarchy. The subject of negotiations was the 
re-establishment of canonical relations between the Metropolia and 
the Mother Church. 


if 


The Patriarchy invited the Metropolia to send its representa- 
tives to the local Sobor of the Russian Church held in Moscow from 
January 31 to February 2. The American delegates arrived in Mos- 
zow after the closing of the Sobor through no fault of their own. (®) 


| The special envoy of the Patriarch, Archbishop Alexei of 
Yaroslav and Rostov, arrived in the United States to begin the 
negotiations with the Metropolia. 


) On November 26, 1945 the All-American Sobor of the Russian 
\Shurch was convoked in Cleveland, Ohio. This Sobor recognized 
he spiritual, but not the judicial, authority of the Patriarch of 
Moscow, advised the bishops to carry on negotiations with Moscow, 
ind reaffirmed the administrative autonomy of the American 
hurch. It also promulgated the withdrawal of the American Me- 
“ropolia from membership in the Russian Synod of Bishops 
‘Abroad. (6°) Since then the Synodical group has become a, distincti- 
\rely separated church organization in America once again. 


| The Patriarchal Exarchate in America, established in 1933, 
‘it that time reached its peak of success by growing to the size of 
ifty parishes due to defections from the Metropolia and elsewhere. 
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In the summer of 1947 another envoy of the Patriarch, Me-_ 
tropolitan Gregory of Leningrad and Novgorod, arrived in New 
York to continue the negotiations. 


Neither side was willing to make final concessions, The Pa- 
triarchy was willing to grant ecclesiastical autonomy to the local 
church but insisted on its right to approve the ruling bishop elected 
by the American Sobor and to maintain appellate jurisdiction over 
the American bishops in the system of ecclesiastical courts. On the 
other side, the American negotiators insisted on autonomy which 
was virtually complete independence, preserving just a token of 
connection with the Mother Church in the recognition of the purely 
spiritual leadership of the Patriarch. A stalemete was reached, and 
Metropolitan Gregory left the United States without accomlishing 
his mission. (6) 


The answer to the proposals of Metropolitan Gregory and an 
explanation of the stand taken by the American hierarchy came 
in the middle of November of the same year when the bishops 
of the Metropolia convened in San Francisco. The resolution of the 
bishops officially announced their decision ‘‘to put off the formu- 
lation of any canonical tie of the North American Orthodox Church 
with the Church and Patriarchy of Moscow for a more propitious 
time” because it was impossible ‘at the present time” to reconcile 
the project of autonomy proposed by Metropolitan Gregory with 
the one adopted by the Metropolitan Council. (®) 


A Pastoral Epistle issued by the same Bishops’ Sobor gave the 
reasons for this resolution: 


“The difficult conditions of the times and the special 
sovernmental control over all the foreign contracts of the 
Patriarchy of Moscow do not permit us, at the present time, 
to have any administrative, judicial or material allegiance 
to Moscow... The only possibility at present, both for the 
Russian Church itself and for us, is the strengthening of one 
another in prayer upon the paths given us by God. In this 
spiritual recognition of the contemporary Russian Church 
and of her heroic stand on the Russian Land, we call upon 
our flock to make constant mention in prayer for all Russia 
and her First Hierarch...’’ (6) 


Soon a Patriarchal Ukaz dated December 26, 1947, reached 
America. By this Ukaz Metropolitan Theophilos and the bishops in 
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his jurisdiction were subject to trial by the Sobor of Bishops in 
Russia; the interdict laid upon Metropolitan Theophilos in 1935 
by the Moscow Patriarchy was left in force with an extension to 
the other bishops of his jurisdiction. Archbishop Makary was 
apppointed Exarch of the Moscow Patriarchy in North and South 
America, while former Exarch Metropolitan Benjamin left the 
United States for the USSR at his own wish and was appointed 
to the see of Riga. (6°) 


In spite of the interdict, the Metropolia has continued to fol- 
low its chosen path. During the last years of Metropolitan Theophi- 
los’ reign the administration of the Russian-American Church was 
steadily expanding its work: the Seminary in New York was reor- 
ganized into a Graduate School of Theology, distinguished Russian 
scholars were invited from Europe to join its faculty, many well- 
| qualified priests, refugees from Eastern Europe, especially from 
Poland and Latvia, were accepted into the Metropolia, new churches 
were built, and assistance was even rendered to the sister Church 
of Japan. 


In 1950 the headquarters of the Russian Synod of Bishops 
| Outside of Russia was transferred to the United States, and Metro- 
‘politan Anastasy, the chairman of the Synod, arrived from Munich 
/in New York. This development has intensified the activities of the 
| Synodical jurisdiction in America, and the Synod’s claim to an 
' exclusive canonicity and supreme authority. There were also per- 
sistent accusations against the Metropolia of a pro-Soviet attitude, 
' by members of the Synodal group. 


The Convocation of the Metropolia in December of the same 
/year unanimously adopted the following resolution submitted to 
the plenum by Bishop John (Shakhovskoy) of Brooklyn (now of 
(San Francisco): 


“Whereas, our Russian Orthodox Church in America 
was founded by the Church of Russia and was part of that 
Church during all the years of its existence; whereas, after 

! the revolution of 1917, this beneficial contact terminated, 
the Church under the Soviets was subject to severe perse- 
cutions, the Patriarch was imprisoned, and we were deprived 
of his spiritual guidance... we were forced to establish auto- 
nomy at the Sobor in Detroit in 1924, in complete agreement 
with the Patriarchal Ukaz of Nov. 20, 1920, No. 362; whereas, 
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during all these years the Russian Orthodox Church in Ame- — 
rica has continued to pray for the suffering land of Russia 
and its much-enduring church; whereas... our temporarily 
independent American Metropolia cannot place itself in any — 
canonical administrative relationship with the Moscow Pa- 
triarchy because the latter is unable to express the voice 
of the Church of Christ freely; and also taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the Synod Abroad, which was si- 
tuated previously in Kariovitz, and lately in Munich, has 
been transferring its centre of activities to American ter- 
ritory, and having pretensions to the possession of the 
fulness of Church Authority, is endeavoring to establish 
it in America; this Sobor does hereby resolve: 


(1) To confirm the decision of the Bishops’ Council in 
Sen Franciseo in December of 1947, refuting the request 


of the representative of the Patriarch of Moscow for sub- 
mission. 


(2) To preserve unchanged the temporary autonomy of 
our Metropolia in America and Canada, and to continue-in the 
years of the suffering of the Mother Church of Russia to 
pray for her, elevating at the divine services the petition 
for “The Most Holy Orthodox Patriarchs and _ for the bi- 
shops of the suffering Church of Russia.” 


(8) To consider the pretensions of the Karlovitz-Munich 
Synod and its endeavors to submit the Russian Orthodox 
Church in America to its authority as having no foundation, 
leaving these pretensions without satisfaction... 


(4) To call upon all Orthodox people to keep the unity 
of faith, brotherly love and communion in prayer among 
all the free branches of the Orthodox Church in America 
and all other countries.” () 


The text of the letter of Metropolitan Anastasy to Archbishop 
Leonty of December 1, and that of the answer by the newly elected 
Metropolitan, Leonty, dated December 8, were announced at the So- 
bor. Metropolitan Anastasy proposed to resume effort for church 
peace. His proposal was made in genera! terms without any speci- 
fic proposals. 


Metropolitan Leonty, having welcomed the Synod’s chairman 
to America, pointed out, however, that he and his bishops had ar- 
rived on the territory of the local church and that their canonical 
situation was therefore very precarious. (7) 
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The Metropolitans exchanged visits, discussed church matters, 
but were unable to solve the painful problem. The Synod has there- 
fore remained outside the Metropolia and has pursued its own spe- 
cific cause. 


The Synodical Church in America has greatly increased during 
the last few years’ due to the arrival of Displaced Persons from 
‘Europe and the Far East. At present the North American Diocese 
of the Synod of Bishops Outside of Russia has about 100 parishes 
in the United States and Canada which are administrated by several 
bishops. There is a well-organized monastery in Jordanville, N. Y. 
and two convents in New Jersey and California under this jurisdic- 
tion. The jurisdiction has continued to be thorougly Russian, po- 
litically very conservative, and has no desire or ability for missio- 
nary work. It is distinctively the church of the emigrants and not 
‘of the immigrants. However, it claims to be the only true Ortho- 
dox Church, the only “canonical” church. Others (including the 
Metropolia) are either “pro-Soviet” and “bowed to the Beast,” i. e., 
‘in any degree of recognition of the Moscow Patriarchy and the 
shierarchy of the Church in Soviet Russia, or “modernists,” having 
“Setrayed Orthodoxy,” i. e., in any participation in theological or 
business conversations with representatives of non-Orthodox con- 
fessions (in the Ecumenical Movement, in the National Council of 
Church, etc.). 


One may only think that with the passage of time and with 
the deepening of theological consciousness, this schism, as other 
‘schisms and misunderstandings in American Orthodoxy, will dis" 
‘appear in a natural way. 


| 7 14. 


| A deepening of theological conciousness 1s what the Orthodox 
Church needs very badly at present. Adverse historical conditions 
have resulted in a generally poor educational level of Orthodox 
clergy and laity. As Professor Alivisatos wrote, “while other 
churches were producing theologians, theological schools and evan- 
gelistic movements, the Orthodox Church was busy producing 
martyrs for the faith.” Many rifts and misunderstandings in Or- 
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thodox Church life today are based on the lack of elementary the- 
ological education and feeling. 


The educational situation in the Orthodox Church in America 
has been very unfavorable. An overwhelming majority of American 
Orthodox clergymen have a very moderate education. Many have 
no theological education whatsoever and an extremely poor non- 
theological schooling. Unfortunately, the Holy Synod did not pay 
serious: attention to the educational problems in its American Dio- 
cese. 


The first theological seminary to train priests in North Ame- 
rica was opened at Minneapolis, in 1905, and in 1912 transferred to 
Tenafly, N. J. This seminary could not boast of a high scholastic 
level. It was closed for lack of funds in 1928. 


In 1938, St. Vladimir’s Seminary was established in New York. 
The Seminary admitted High School graduates on condition that 
they simultaneously enroll for their college degree at some approv- 
ed institution in New York Citu, usually at Columbia University. 


In 1948, the program and curriculum of St. Vladimir’s Semina- 
ry, established in New York in 1938, was revised and extended in 
order to raise the educational standard to the graduate level. The 
Bishops’ Council of the Metropolia, on June 3, 1948, approved the 
reorganization of the Seminary and granted it the status of a Gra- 
duate School of Theology (or a “Theological Academy” according 
to Russian terminology). The institution was incorporated under 
the laws of the state of New York. The reorganization was possible 
due to the consent of several distinguished Russian scholars from 
Europe to join the faculty of the Seminary. They were: Very Rev. 
George Florovsky, George P. Fedotov (dec.), Nicholas O. Lossky, 
Nicholas S. Arseniev, Eugene V. Spectorsky (dec.), and Alexander 
Bogolepov. Later they were joined by younger scholars, graduates 
of St. Sergius Theological Institute in Paris, Serge Verkhovskoy, 
Rev. Alexander Schmemann and Rev. John Meyendorff. 


A permanent (absolute) charter was granted by the Board of 
Regents for and on behalf of the Educational ‘Department of the 
State of New York on April 24, 1953. 


“The first aim of St. Vladimir’s Seminary is to provide 
a higher education in Orthodoxy and its theology to candi- 
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dates for the ministry of the Orthodox Catholic Church 

in the United States. At ‘the same time it strives to be a 
center of research and culture, and to form a living link with 
the theological thought and research of the Orthodox Ca- 
tholic Churches throughout the world and with the Christian 
Churches of the West.” (”) 


The Metropolia also has a pastoral training school at St. Ti- 
‘khon’s Monastery, South Canaan, Pa., the St. Tikhon’s Theologi- 
cal Seminary.This school has also been in existence since 1938. 


The Synodical jurisdiction has a seminary in the Holy Trinity 
|Monastery of Jordanville, N. Y. 


The Greek Archdiocese of North and South America has a 
college with emphasis on religion: ‘The Greek Institute” at Brook- 
line, Mass. The purpose of this school is to train clergy for the 
i Greek church only. 


i American Orthodox churches have actively participated in the 
‘Ecumenical Movement. 

American Orthodoxy will play a more and more vital role in 
future Ecumenical discussions. Its unique situation among all 
Christian traditions and its use of one of the most important 
Ecumenical languages gives it great advantages in the field of 
_Ecumenical relations. However, the whole scope of Orthodox par- 
ticipation in the Ecumenical Movement has to be re-examined and 


| re-defined. 


| Up to now Ecumenical gatherings have helped to promote unity 
“among the various Orthodox churches. Paradoxically, these predo- 
-minatly Protestant meetings have provided the historically separat- 
ed and mutually indifferent Orthodox churches with a common 
meeting ground and have forced them to cooperate. 


15. 


We have touched here the most important and most painful 
Orthodox problems of our time. The Orthodox Catholic Church, 
Una Sancta, the mystical Body of Christ, by the Divine Commission 
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and by its very nature one and indivisible, in fact is’ utterly and 
completely disunited here on earth. This is the greatest sin of Or- 
thodox people and the main reason for the obvious weakness of 
Orthodox witness in the modern world. 


In spite of some hopeful trends, the prevailing situation in 
America is very distressing. There are 13 separate Orthodox na- 
tionai churches on this continent listed in the Yearbook of American 
Churches, edition for 1961, edited by B. Y. Landis and published 
by the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA. The book 
gives the following figures: 


Albanian Orthodox Church in America: 
Churches: 15. Inclusive membership: 14,000 


American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church: 
Churches: 61 (1955). Inclusive membership: 100,000 (1955) 


Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Church: 
Churches: 21. Inclusive membership: 80.000 


Greek Archdiocese of North and South America: 
Churches: 380. Inclusive membership: 1,200,000 


Holy Ukrainian Autocephalic Orthodox Church in Exile: 
Churches: 16. Inclusive membership: 5,000 


Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of America: 
Churches: 52. Inclusive membership: 50,000 


Russian Orthodox Catholic Church, Archdiocese of the Aleu- 
tian Islands and North America: 
No statistics available (probably, about 20 churches, D. G.) 


Russian Orthodox Church Outside Russia: 
Churches: 81 (1955). Inclusive membership: 55,000 (1951) 


Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of America (the 
Metropolia) : 

Churches: 359. Inclusive membership: 760,000 (1958) 
Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church: 

Churches: 73 (1955). Inclusive membership: 250,000 


Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church: 
Churches: 81. Inclusive membership: 115,000 
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Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America: 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate) 
Churches: 37 (1954). Inclusive membership: 40,250 


Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U. S. A.: 
Churches: 92. Inclusive membership: 84,500 


(All these figures are at best a very generous’ approximate 
estimate.) 


Every one of these ecclesiastical jurisdictions, with a few in- 
‘significant exceptions, is distinctively national in its character, 
inner life, tradition and liturgical language. A genuine national 
‘tradition is often deteriorated into an inferior national minority 
_ghettotype pattern. For example, the Russian-Pennsylvanian type 
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of church tradition. 


Each national church serves the needs of its members of a given 
national descent only. No missionary activities are evident, (there 
are a few insignificant exceptions). Actually the churches are los- 
‘ing their own native members to other denominations and agnosti- 
|cism. The educational and intellectual level of the clergy of all 
jurisdictions is extremely low. There is practically no cooperation 
‘between the Orthodox national churches in America. Furthermore, 
\the relations between different church bodies are often aggravated 
by mutual distrust, suspicions, and even an open struggle. 


} 


If Orthodox leaders honestly hope for the continuation and 
‘spread of the Orthodox faith in this country, not limited to East 
‘European immigrant minorities, they have to undertake certain 
‘preliminary steps for the creation of an American Orthodox Church 
in the future, which, incidentally, does not exclude the possibility 
‘for some national parishes, or dioceses for the immigrants, to main- 
\tain cultural ties with their native lands (as in the case of Italian 
or Lithuanian parishes in the Roman Catholic Church in America.) 


Thanks to God, the greatest step in this direction has already 
‘been made. On the initiative of His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos, 
\the Exarch of the Ecumenical Patriarch in America, since March, 
11960 the Standing Conference of U. S. Orthodox hierarchs of va- 
jrious national churches has been organized and meets regularly 
ito bring them closer together. 
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Not only the leaders of the Orthodox churches, but all conscien- 
tious Orthodox people, have to become active members of this mo- 
vement for the unity of the Church. Church youth organizations 
like FROC, SOYA, GOYA, etc., must become keenly interested in 
the problem. 


Ours is a difficult and painful task; too many national, psy- 
chological and personal motives are involved. Historical precedents, 
canonical and juridical arguments will lead nowhere. Humility, 
yielding and above all love are the only effective means for the 
ereation of ecclesiastical unity. 


No matter how difficult seems the achievement of our goal — 
the unity of all Orthodox faithful in America in one _ glorious 
Church — we are bound to strive for it. We have no right to aban- 
don the search for unity. If our minds, our wills, and our hearts 
are weak, we should not forget the all-powerful help of God. He 
loves us and wants us to be together, “...that they may be one, as 
we are one.” (John 17:11). Let us, therefore, “love one another 
that with one accord we may confess: Father, Son, and Holy spirit.” 
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One Bishop in One City 


(Canon 8, First Ecumenical Council) 


John Meyendorff 


No canonical regulation has ever been affirmed by the Tradi- 
tion of the Church with more firmness than the rule which forbids 
the existence of separate ecclesiastical structures in a single place. 
The strictly territorial character of Church organization seemed 
practically self-evident to the Fathers of all the Councils and it 
is implied by all the canons dealing with ecclesiastical order. We 
will try to give here a brief analysis of this canonical legislation of 
the Church and a definition of its theological and spiritual meaning. 


1. The canons. 


The Orthodox Church has not, as yet, provided her faithful 
with a complete system of canonical legislation. It is even doubtful 
whether she will ever do so. The fulness of divine truth and life 
indeed abides in the Church, and no juridical system will ever be 
completely adequate to this living and organic reality, which true 
Christians know only by experience. What is then the real meaning 
of our canons? As soon as we are acquainted with their text, we 
discover that they usually have been issued in relation to specific 
situations and distortions of ecclesiastical life, which occurred in 
the past. In order to understand them fully it is necessary to be 
acquainted with the particular historical circumstances in which 
they were published. Then, the eternal and normative value of the 
canons becomes manifest. They appear as a kind of medicine applied 
by Councils and Church Fathers to cure specific diseases of the 
ecclesiastical organism. This cure was a product of the eternal and 
permanent nature of the Church. It was, and still is, a witness of 
the unchangeable identity of the Church, its inner organization 
and structure being established upon the Apostolic witness and pro- 
vided with the constant presence of the Holy Spirit. The canons 
indicate to us how to apply to the changeable realities of human 
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history this unchangeable and vivifying reality of the redemptive 
grace of God abiding in the Church. To consciously disregard the 
canons of the Church leads finally to corruption of Church life, i. e., 
jto ecclesiological heresy. 


In order to understand correctly each canon of the Church, 
‘we must therefore first localize it in its proper historical setting, 
‘and then define the particular aspect of the eternal nature of the 
Church to which it corresponds. Regarding the question which now 
occupies us — the territorial structure of the Church in the Ortho- 
)dox tradition — no serious question of interpretation arises and 
‘both the formulas and their meaning are absolutely clear. 


| Several Ecumenical Councils have issued decisions on the 
‘matter and the historical situation in which these decisions were 
imade was not really different from ours. These decisions of the 
highest authority of the Church are obviously expressions of Holy 
‘Tradition and we can safely affirm that by their very consistency 
|they express the true and permanent nature of the Church. 


The First Ecumenical Council, called in 325 in Nicaea by Empe- 
\ror Constantine, mainly dealt with the doctrinal question of the 
Arian heresy, but it also had to pay attention to the remnants of 
‘various struggles which had divided Christians in the time of the 
persecutions. Among these dissensions was the schism of the 
‘“Novatians,” a sect of puritans, refusing forgiveness to Christians 
‘who betrayed the faith during the persecutions and formally 
‘condemning second marriages. After peace was given to the Church 
by Constantine, many Novatians wished to return to the communion 
‘of the Church. Canon 8 of Nicaea defines the mode through which 
Novatian communities were to be reunited. Since no question arose 
‘as to the validity of Novatian ordinations, the episcopal dignity 
-was to be granted to their bishops, but only in places where no 
‘parallel orthodox hierarchy already existed. “But wherever there 
is a Bishop of the catholic church,” proclaims the council, “it is 
‘obvious that, as the Bishops of the Church will keep the dignity of 
‘bishop, the one called a bishop among the so-called puritans shall 
shave the honor of a Presbyter... There may not be two bishops in 
the city.”1 It would obviously have been easier to solve the Nova- 


! 
4. The major canonical texts of the Orthodox (Church are easily available in 
English. The canons of the Ecumenical Councils are published by H. R. 
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tian problem by giving the schismatic bishops some honorary title, 
or else by transferring them to some empty episcopal see, or by 
keeping them as heads of their churches, thus establishing two 
parallel, mutually recognized “jurisdictions” in the same place, but 
the Council decided otherwise and solemnly proclaimed the principle 
of territorial unity of the Church. 


In a somewhat different historical context, the Second Ecu- 
menical Council (Constantinople, 381) formulated the same prin- 
cipde on the level of provincial ecclesiastical administration. The 
Church of Alexandria having, at that time, shown the tendency to 
intervene and perform ordinations in provinces which did not be- 
long to its jurisdiction, especially in Constantinople, the council 
ordered in canon 2 that, “The Bishops are not to go beyond their 
own dioceses to churches lying outside of their bounds, nor bring 
confusion on the churches... And let not bishops go beyond their 
dioceses for ordinations or any other ecclesiastical ministrations, 
unless they be invited. And the aforesaid canon concerning dioceses 
being observed, it is evident that the synod of every province will 
administer the affairs of that particular province as was decreed 
in Nicaea.” The Third Ecumenical Council also declared, in relation 
to the Church of Cyprus: “‘None of the God-beloved bishops shall 
assume control of any province which has not heretofore, from the 
very beginning, been under his own hand or that of his predeces- 
sors” (eanon 8). Finally, we find the same principle in canon 20 of 
the Quinisext (Sixth Ecumenical) Council: “It shall not be lawful 
for a bishop to teach publicly in any city which does not belong to 
him. If any shall been observed doing this, let him cease from his 
episcopate.” 


A single bishop in every local community, a single synod or 
council in every province, such is the absolute rule established by 
the Fathers. In the course of centuries, the Church had to protect 


Percival, The Seven Ecumienical Councils of the undivided church, their 
canons and dogmatic decrees, in A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, second series, vol. XIV, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1956, Cf. also a 
translation of the standard canonical collection of the Greek-speaking 
churches, the “Pedalion” or “Rudder” compiled in the late 18th century 
by St. Nicodemos of the Holy Mountain, which has been published recent- 
ly in the United States by the Orthodox Christian Educational Society 
(Chicago, Tll., 1957). 
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this rule against many attempts to alter it by the establishement 
of different principles of ecclesiastical administration. The impor- 
tance and the authority of some churches led them to exercise a 
power over an area larger than their own ecclesiastical district, 
and to “bring confusion on the churches.” We already saw the Second 
Ecumenical Council dealing with Alexandrian pretentions of this 
kind. The bishops of northern Africa, gathered in Carthage in 419, 
who were traditionally opposed to the interventions of Rome in 
their provincial affairs, wrote to pope Celestine that “all matters 
should be terminated in the places where they arise” and that the 
Fathers “did not think that the grace of the Holy Spirit would be 
wanting to any province.” No bishop, patriarch or pope can put 
himself above the council of bishops of a given province “unless 
it be imagined that God can inspire a single individual with justice, 
and refuse it to an innumerable multitude of bishops assembled in 
council.”! The ecclesiastical affairs of a province cannot be solved 
from far off, “from behind the see,” as the African bishops put it, 
since the only true aim of Christians is to promote and establish 
the Kingdom of God in every place, and not to serve the interests 
or ambitions of any particular church or individual. 


| The same territorial principle was applied in 692 by the Council 
“in Trullo” (Sixth Ecumenical) to a case very similar to our con- 
‘temporary situations: the Cypriot immigration in Asia Minor. 
Wars between the Arabs and Byzantines provoked shifts of popu- 
‘ation in the border regions and one of these shifts concerned, in 
591, the larger part of the population of Cyprus, which was trans- 
fered by Emperor Justinian II to the district of the Hellespont, 
near the sea of Marmara. 


Ecclesiastically, the district possessed in Cyzicus its own metro- 
dolitan whose elections were confirmed by the Patriarch of Constan- 
‘inople. Strictly speaking, the Cypriot bishops, who followed their 
‘lock in exile, should have submitted to this local jurisdiction. 
‘Jowever the archbishop of Cyprus, since the time of the Council 
of Ephesus (481), was the head of an autocephalous church. The 
freneral council of 692 decided to preserve his former right in his 
ew jurisdictional area. The only way of doing it, without encroach- 
ing on the territorial unity of the Church, was to submit the metro- 
4 


} 
, 


1, Percival, ed. cit., p. 510. 
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politan of Cyzicus to the former Cypriot archbishop and also to 
delegate to him the primatial rights of Constantinople over the 
area of Hellespont. Both actions were taken by the council (canon 
39): “We decree... that new Justinianopolis! shall have the rights of 
Constantinople and whoever is constituted the pious and most reli- 
gious bishop thereof shall take precedence of all the bishops of the 
province of the Hellespont and be elected by his own bishops accord- 
ing to ancient custom.... the existing bishop of the city of Cyzicus 
beine subject to the metropolitan of the aforesaid Justinianopolis...’” 


It is therefore quite obvious that the autocephalous status of 
the Church of Cyprus did not give her any right to establish her 
own ecclesiastical administration in places which already possessed 
a local ecclesiastical structure. The council did not admit the crea- 
tion of a parallel Cypriot jurisdiction in Hellespont and preserved 
territorial unity. It solved quite radically a question of precedence, 
at the expense of the existing authorities — Constantinople and 
Cyzicus — but did not divide the Church. The pattern of ecclesiasti- 
cal structure remained the same: one church, one bishop, one com- 
munity in every single place. The canons of the Church have always 
protected this simple principle against all attempts to create several 
separated ecclesiastical administrations in the same place or country, 
and also against the tendency of some big and important churches 
(Rome, Alexandria, Antioch) to deprive the local bishops of their 
authority and to affirm their own power over the rights of the 
local synods. 


II. The nature of the Church. 


The aim of the Incarnation of the Son of God and the very pur- 
pose of His teaching, death and resurrection was to establish bet- 
ween God and men a new relation, a new unity: “The glory which 
thou gavest me I have given them; that they may be one, even as 
we are one. I in them and thou in me, that they may be made per- 


. Justinianopolis was then the name of Constantia, capital of ‘Cyprus. The 
Cypriot settlement in Hellespont was called “new Justinianopolis.” 

. Percival, ed. cit., p. 383; see also the commentary on this canon by Bishop 
Nikodim Milash, Pravila Prayoslavnoi Tserkvi s tolkovanifami, vol. 1, St 
Petersburg, 1911, pp, 524-525, and by Niccdemos of the Holy Mountain in 
the Rudder, ec. cit., p. 335. The Cypriots later returned to their home 
island, but their Archbishop still keeps among his honorific titles that of 
“bishop of new Justinianopolis.” 
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fect in one; and that the world may know that thou hast sent me” 
(John 17:22-83). Unity with God supposes also unity between men, 
a unity which is described here by Christ Himself as visible to the 
world and as a witness concerning His own mission. It is by seeing 
the unity that Christians have among themselves that the world 
“knows” and “believes.” This unity is not therefore only a spiritual 
and invisible reality, but it appears in the concrete visible life of the 
world. Without Christ’s unity, Christians cannot truly fulfill their 
call, because the world cannot see in them the new life given in 
Him. 

This is the reason why at the very origin of the Church, “all 
that believed were together and had all things in common” (Acts 
2:44), Christians gathered together regularly for the celebration of 
che Lord’s Supper and nothing, not even the Roman persecutions, 
could prevent them from holding their assemblies because the very 
hature of their faith implied that God abided not in each of them 
‘ndividually, but in the entire Church, the Body of Christ. Only by 
being a member of this Body could the individual also be a member 
>f Christ. Early Christians considered each church assembly, held 
‘n the name of Christ, i. e., in unity and love, as witness of Christ’s 
‘victory over human egoism, selfishness and sin. A Father of the 
first century, St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, wrote in a letter to 
the church of Ephesus: “Be zealous to assemble more frequently to 
“ender thanks (in Greek, eucharistein, i. e., “celebrate the Eucha- 
ist”) and praise to God. For, when you meet together frequently, 
she powers of Satan are destroyed and danger from him is dissolved 
n the harmony of your farch 


No other passage of early Christian literature gives a clearer 
indication of the very mystery of the Christian Church: by the 
ower of the Holy Spirit, scattered and separated human beings 
sre able to become, when they gather, a powerful and victorious 
iransfigured reality: ‘““Where two or three are gathered in my name, 
‘here am I in the midst of them” (Matt. 18:20). This real presence 
'f God in the assembly of the Church makes it possible that the 
Yarious Christian ministries are really Christ’s mysteries and this 


joncerns first of all the episcopal function. Every Christian com- 


| 
| pphesians 6:13, transl. by G. G. Walsh, The Fathers of the Church, The 
4 Apostolic Fathers, New York, 1947, p. 92. 
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munity is manifesting the Body of Christ in its fulness since this 
Body cannot be divided: “Wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the 
Catholic Church.”! The function of the bishop is to fulfill in the 
assembly the ministry of the Head, to sit where Christ sat among 
His disciples, to teach what He taught, to be the shepherd and the 
High-Priest. “Let all follow the bishop,” St. Ignatius writes, “as 
Jesus Christ did the Father, and the priests, as you would the 
Apostles... Let that Eucharist be held valid which is offered by the 
bishop or by one to whom the bishop has committed this charge, 
Wherever the bishop appears, there let the people be.”? There is no 
Church without the bishop, but, the reverse being also true, there 
is no bishop outside of the Church, since the head needs a body to 
fulfill its function. In the views of St. Ignatius, which are con- 
firmed by the entire tradition of the Church, it is in the Eucharist 
that the divinely instituted episcopal ministry finds its real mean- 
ing. However, the Eucharist is the sacrament of our unity with 
God and of our unity in Christ among ourselves. The bishop stands 
at the very center of this mystery. His sacramental functions in 
the Eucharistic liturgy are complemented by his pastoral responsi- 
bilities which oblige him to assure in the practical life of the Church 
the unity given sacramentally by God in the Eucharist. His ministry 
is therefore one of reconciliation and unity. 


All these aspects of orthodox ecclesiology constitute the foun- 
dation of our canonical legislation concerning Church structure. 


It is inadmissible to have two communities and two bishops in 
a single place, simply because Christ is one, and only one person 
can fill His place. This point is of a particular importance today, in 
our dialogues with Roman Catholics who have begun to realize that 
the existence of one “vicar of Christ” for all the churches duplicates 
(if it does not suppress) the episcopal sacramental ministry of each 


. St. Ignatius of Antioch, Letter to the Smyrneans, 8, ibid., p. 121. This is the 
earliest example of the adjective “catholic” applied to the Church in ‘Christian 
literature. 


ho 


. Smyr, ibid. In the time of St. Ignatius, every Christian community (or “pa- 
irish”) was headed by a bishop who normally was the only celebrant of the 
Eucharist. Later, with the expansion of (Christianity, the bishops started 
to delegate their privileges to priests on a permanent basis. The parish 
priest is nowadays the normyal center of (Church life on the parish level, 
but he cannot fulfil these functions unless he is appointed by the bishop. 
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particular local community.t In the Roman Church, there can be 
neither theological nor practical objection to maintaining in a single 
place several ecclesiastical jurisdictions, separated by rite, language 
_or nationality, because the criterion of their unity and the center of 
their ecclesiastical life is always to be found in Rome, 
outside their own limits. On the contrary, Orthodox ecclesiology, 
in affirming the catholic fulness of every local church, is bound to 
manifest catholic unity everywhere on the local level. The presence 
.of Christ in the Church is guaranteed by the very gathering in His 
name, in the unity of the true faith and in conformity with true 
| tradition, and not by an allegiance to some universal center. 


What happens then when Orthodox Christians living side by 
Side in the same city consider it normal to constitute several 
“churches” — the Russian, Greek, Serbian or Syrian — which, of 
‘course, maintain their formal unity in faith and spirit, but not in 
\practice? There is no doubt that such a situation is the greatest 
‘blow to our witness in the contemporary world and goes against the 
\ very nature of the Church of Christ. Any reference to “spiritual 


‘unity” or “sacramental intercommunion” is of no relevence in this 
‘connection because Christ has established on earth a Church visibly 
“one and because the meaning of spiritual communion consists pre- 
cisely in giving us the strength and responsibility to accomplish 
visible unity. 


‘Conclusion: 


i The tradition of the Church being clear on this point both on 
‘the canonical and-on the doctrinal level, the only question which 
“may arise is whether strict territorial unity — one Orthodox bishop 
me Orthodox Church in every place for all nationalities and groups 
is practical and practicable in 1961 in America. I would answer 


this question in a twofold manner. 


_ 


First, by historical evidence: until the early twenties of the 
present century, when the united Orthodox Church of America (in 
the Russian jurisdiction) began to disintegrate into an entire con- 
4stellation of parallel national jurisdictions, it is impossible to find 
in the entire history of the Church any example of the territorial 
 - ee 
tl. This point was dealt with by several authors in one of the last issues of the 
Quarterly devoted to Primacy and primacies in the Orthodox Church 
(1960, nos, 2-3). 
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principle being overlooked. Do we have the right then to consider 
our present situation as normal? 


Second: Orthodox canon law admits what is called the principle 
of “economy.” The most competent canonists of our time are unani- 
mous in defining this principle as a conscious relaxation by the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the letter of the canons in cases when 
a strict legalistic observance would do more harm than good to the 
entire body of the Church?. Let us therefore act slowly and care- 
fully “for the good of the Church.” For a relatively long period of 
time, we must give the greatest attention to the existence in America 
of various national groups preserving their national identity. This 
can easily be secured inside a united Church. National organizations 
and societies will have to be maintained for the next few generations, 
and it is equally unavoidable that parishes, deaneries and even dio- 
ceses will preserve for some time their national character, but a 
single Church structure must unite and coordinate Church life 
in America. Various concrete needs can be covered by the principle 
of “ecclesiastical economy,” but division cannot remain a permanent 
norm, and, at the same time, it is to be remembered that the “good 
of the Church” which may justify temporal separation requires 
also unity. The final and ultimate challenge to all of us begins when 
this ‘good of the Church” conflicts with the interests of our respec- 
tive national groups. There is no doubt that, in this case, any Ortho- 
dox Christian, whether bishop, priest or layman, is bound to put 
the will of God and the Holy Tradition of the Church above the 
“human traditions,’ which were condemned by the Lord as soon 
as they conficted with the law of grace. With wisdom and care, let 
us move towards the restoration of Orthodox canonical norms in 
America. 


John Meyendorff. 


1. N. S. Alivisatos, Economy from the Orthodox point of view (in Greek), 
Athens, 1949, pp. 31-39; Jerome Kotsonis, Problems of “ecclesiastical eco- 
nomy” (in Greek), Athens, 1957, pp. 30-50, ete. 
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The Orthodox Church in the United States as 


viewed from the Social Sciences 


Rev. Constantine Volaitis 


America, today, stands in the vanguard of nations affected, 
within the short span of two generations, by two movements, al- 
‘tering her to the very foundation, and permeating every aspect 
of her life. The implications of the emergence of the industrial 
age after 1914 and the dawn of the atomic age in 1945, affect eve- 
iry institution and necessitate a re-appraisal and re-evaluation of 
jevery phase of our lives. Every religious institution is influenced by 
this turn of events, and everywhere the concern is to enable reli- 
‘gious faith to remain relevant for mankind and to make it functional 
lin the new changed world of the twentieth century. 


| Affected profoundly are the Orthodox churches and_ ethnic 
“groups which responded to the challenge of the dawning industrial 
‘age and have found themselves since the turn of the century, part 
‘of the American way of life. Two generations have passed, patterns 
‘of living have been established, adaption and acculturation have 
‘taken place. Required is a critical evaluation of these factors and 
‘forces in order to evolve a considered prognosis of what lies ahead. 
‘To retain what is sound and to alter what is not, must be the key- 
jstone of an effort to make Orthodoxy a living dynamic force in the 
‘life of its people. Study and research in the social history and pat- 
‘terns of the Orthodox immigrant, as he came from the old world 
into the new, are imperative towards this end. The de- 
‘scription of his life as it came into contact with the new forces 
‘at work within his new homeland, the change that took place in his 
personality as he gradually become an American, the changes in his 
‘sroup life as the result of acculturation and assimilation, the new di- 
‘section of his family life and the effect of the new culture upon his 
ihildren and his children’s children have not yet begun to be told. 
4\lso, the description of the Orthodox churches in the United States 
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an the bearers of the old culture, the link with the land of origin, 


the maintainer of the traditions, mores and norms of the people — 
who constituted it, and, above all, overarching, the various natio- 


nal jurisdictions, with their ethnic and even political subcultures, 
the Church, as the Holy Nation of God, the people of God’s own 
possession, the mystical Body of the Risen Lord which contains 
within itself the unique calling of all its members and, indeed, of 
all mankind, to salvation, within the Kingdom of God, all these 
have not been described as they function within society. 


. The Church must be viewed from two levels, from its theolo- 
gical implication, on the one hand, as the Divine Society, the Body 
of Christ, and, on the other, as an association of men within his- 
tory, in specific localities, affected by and affecting economic, cul- 
tural, political and social elements constantly, being on the one hand 
eternal and changeless and on the other, constantly being changed 
and altered. 


In short, the Church must also be looked at as one of the 
prevailing social systems, in which people interact, where there 
are certain group ends and goals to be attained where the system 
is can break down and become dysfunctional; its members can leave 
it and become parts of other social systems. Within this system is 
also a prevailing power structure whereby administration and de- 
cision-making takes place. In times of stress, certain changes and 
modifications take place within this system and new forces and vari- 
ables can be discerned at work. 


From this view point the social sciences have a positive con- 
tribution to make to the Orthodox Church. We must say of the 
Orthodox Church what Father Joseph Fichter says of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America, “The Church in America.... is ready 
for a thorough analysis of the present objective facts of its exis- 
tence. Its values are eternal, and its doctrines are incorrupt; but 
they are concretized by human agents in a social system..... The 
planning of new directions, of new forms, of grester vitality must 
be projected from a thorough knowledge of the present.’ 


We would concur also in Father Fichter’s statement that 
“Urban America is unique in the history of the world, it raises 
special problems which the church never encountered in the past 
and has no experience with which to cope with them.” “Just as in 
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imes past,’ Father Fichter continues, “the Church turned to 
hilosophers and physicai scientists for help in philosophical and 
hysical problems, so now she must turn to the social scientists 
or help in social problems.” 


| 
H + 


t is from this view point that this article is written, to raise 
pme questions that require answers about aspects of our life as 
aembers of the Church of Christ and members also of immigrant, 
thnic subgroups in the process of change, here in the United Sta- 
2s, that require not theological answers, but, if we are to survive, 
mswers and solutions which can proceed out of the Social Sciences. 


“Oardinal Suhard, recognizing “‘the crisis of growth and change” 
1 modern society, praised the extensive research of scholars, 
ociologists, and technicians and advised them to “draw up an 
bjective evaluation of our urban civilization of today, with its 
igantic concentrations and its continued growth; with the strains 
f its inhuman production, its unjust distribution and its exhausting 
orms of entertainment”2 


In this regard, one of the most promising and _ hope-filled 
ndeavors towards this end of working towards a masterplan of 
irthodox cooperation and joint action, is the Standing Conference 
if Orthodox Bishops under the chairmanship of Archbishop Iacovos 
f the Greek Orthodox Church, and Metropolitan Anthony of the 
yrian Church, which has authorized commissions to work towards 
ffective solutions of common problems. 


Herbert Blumer has some penetrating insights which could 
erve as a summary of the relation of Social Science to the Church. 
fe puts forth that a theory of the church must, by necessity, in- 
‘olve an adequate social theory able to cope with the problem of 
ocial control as it is set by changing social life. “If the Church 
vishes to lay the basis of a technique it must attempt to under- 
tand and to control the process of becoming... 


“By comparing situations of a certain type the social technician 
iust find out what are the predominant values or the predominant 
4titudes which determine the situation more than others, and then 
he question is to modify these values or these attitudes in the 
esired way by using the knowledge of social causation gained by 


ocial theory.’ 
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Blumer points out here that the function of research is to 
understand a given situation and also to develop the techniques, 
to alter and modify directions to a desired end. 


A fascincting example of the ability of the social sciences 
to radically alter and change the directions of a whole nation was 
the case of post-war Germany by a group of social scientists headed 
by Talcott Parsons.* 


The Orthodox Churches in the New World 


The history of the Orthodox peoples in the United States 
begins with the permanent colony of Russian settlers and soldiers 
on Kodyak Island in 1785, which saw the _ establishment of the 
first Orthodox church in the United States in 1795. This was 
followed by other churches and missions which, by 1840, counted 
seven churches and thirty-five chapels throughout Alaska, and 
the whole Aleutian Islands. After the transfer of Alaska to the 
United States in 1867, these had grown to twelve parishes with some 
eighteen churches and forty-five chapels. However, the mass emi- 
grations from Russia date from the time of Alexander III (1881- 
1894). It is after 1880 then, that we can say that mass emigrations 
from Orthodox countries begin. 


The first two decades of the twentieth century are the peak 
years of immigrations for the Orthodox to America. It is extre- 
mely difficult to get accurate statistics in this area as records were 
not properly kept; in addition, new countries have emerged after 
World War I, for example, Albania and Yugoslavia, for which po- 
pulation figures are not available until after 1920. The Russian 
and Rumanian figures are largely Jewish rather than Greek Or- 
thodox. There are but few studies devoted to the behavior patterns, 
social values and norms in the life of these early immigrants to re 
flect changes in behavior and attitudes. Research is required in the 
demography of the Orthodox immigrant, for this early period con- 


tains many keys for the understanding of our contemporary situa- 
tion. 


In those early years, life in America was drastically changing, 
the United States was entering full blast into the industrial age, 
and, even though the Land Grant Acts had not fully expired, the 
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rreat dynamic of America had shifted from an agrarian ecconomy 
0 an industrial. Industrial America had emerged, and the Orthodox 
mmigrant here saw and responded to the new opportunities ae 
thallenge which were opening before him. Thus it was that, 
ver- increasing number, the immigrants streamed into the ete 
he steel mills and mines, and the laying of railroad tracks across 
he nation. As a result, almost 98 % of the Orthodox population 
$3 urban and concentrated in the large metropolitan areas. The 
tussian groups are an exception to this, showing a slightly lower 
trban percentage of 84 %, with 16% rural. This factor is one 
hat would considerably accelerate the break-up of the traditional 
vatterns characteristic of the agrarian way life of the Orthodox 
veasant in Europe. The character of this new urban industrial life 
hat begins in America after 1914, had Sweeping impact on the whole 
tructure of American life, everything has changed and is still 
hanging as a result of this. Add to this the implications of the 
tomic age which begins after 1945 and one can readily appreciate 
he dimensions of the problem which the churches of a largely 
grarian society, utilizing a symbol system proceeding out of the 
syzantine empire, are now encountering. They are not alone in this 
‘roblem, for it affects every religious and social insitution in the 
ountry and throughout the world. 


The newcomers did not have an easy time in the new world. 
obs were not plentiful, wages were low and _ exploitation was 
ampant. The Slavs, as a rule, settled in the coal mining and steel 
reas, the Greeks started out in the factories of New England and 
ater spread out to work on the railroad gangs of the west, while 
ae Syrians, following the Jews, became reddlers and later, mer- 
pandisers. We can see the subsequent development of these immi- 
rants as they worked and formed their communities and slowly 
‘scended the economic and social ladders of American life. What 
4 missing, however, is the documentation of the changes that took 
Jace in their personalities because of the hard, long, fatiguing 
jours in the mines, steel mills and tiny restaurants, the changes 
at took place within their value systems in the struggle for sur- 
jival and upward mobility. Bernard C. Rosen, in a study of six 
iroups, found that the Jews and the Greeks have obtained middle- 
lass status more rapidly than any of the other four groups. The 
important factor, he points out, is the individual’s psychological 
nd cultural orientation towards achievement.° What does not 
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appear is the oftentime high cost of such motivation and achieve- 
ment perhaps at the expense of spiritual values. 


There are no studies available on the differences between the 
Greek who stayed in the New England factory and the one who 
became a restaurant owner in a southern town, or the difference 
between the Russian in the milltown in Pennsylvania and the emi- 
grees who arrived as political exiles after the Bolshevist Revolu- 
tion. Accurate population studies of the various ethnic groups and 
religious communities are of primary importance in attempting a 
prognosis of the life and vitality of the Orthodox church within 
the United States. It was extremely difficult as was pointed out to 
arrive at accurate estimates of the Orthodox population in the 
United States because, again, of the paucity of material in this 
area, but this must be attempted for, only through such studies 
can we observe some measurable trends, in such areas as group 
growth, group leakage, death rates, birth rates, marriages, and 
espacially, intermarriages, ratios between foreign-born and native- 
born. Where statistics convey danger to the continued health and 
maintainance of the group, we must be able to read the signs well 
in advance and to take the steps which can correct the situation. 


Family Life 


Family life in the United States poses a very serious problem 
in the life of the Orthodox churches. It has introduced a brand 
new concept of norms and standards which, overall, vary from 
those prevailing in Europe. In America, the kinship system now 
is based on the concept of the nuclear family, or “the conjugal 
family”; this basic unit consists only of a husband and wife and 
their immediate offspring, who are expected to leave the family 
nest as soon as they are financially independent.? This isolated 
family unit is in sharp contrast to the old world Orthodox family 
pattern where the basic family unit included’ grand-parents, 
brothers and sisters, aunts and uncles. 


In a Lebanese village, for example, the biological family was 
not significant; what was significant was the extended family com- 
posed of grandparents, married sons with their wives, unmarried 
daughters, grandchildren, and so forth. Their farms were worked 
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communally and the joint family comprised also the basic economic 
unit of the area. Families, through the larger family, obtained 
homes, their economic livelihood and social status within the com- 
munity. Against this stands the structural isolation of the American 
nuclear family. This is apparent at its height within the cities, 
which further heightens the problem of the Church, since over 90 % 
of the Orthodox population in the United States is urban. 


The Orthodox family pattern traditionally has been a patriar- 
chal system, the roles of husband, wife and grandparents always 
dilineated and conforming to the biblical image that comes out of 
‘Pauline theology and continues down ever since. The incidence of 
divorce has remained very low. Afif Tannous, in his study of an 
‘Arab- “Syrian community in the deep south, records only nine cases 


pf divorce in forty years.8 


Against this stands a trend to instability and “a mother- 
centered type of family stucture.”? The larger family demonstrates 
an ability to provide a continuity and social and economic struc- 
ture where the individual knew his designated role. This provided 
3 sense of security as contrasted with the lack of roots and insta- 
vility of the family pattern in the United States. In the old world, 
‘marriages were arranged, choices being dictated by practicality and 
‘rooted in economic necessity, a person remained in the village 
‘where he was born and indentified with that community. In the 
‘new world, he becomes exposed to choosing a partner without 
barental influences and largely without need to consider the finan- 
ihial aspects. The Orthodox citizen no longer remains a part of 
‘she community where he was born, but becomes a part of the con- 
‘tantly moving stream of American life. No longer can the extended 
amily, with its richness of tradition and solidarity, keep him within 
its circle, but leaves him alone with his nuclear family, to strive 
‘as best he can to attain a new cultural, social and religious identi- 


ication. 

| } i 

L With his new freedom in selecting a mate for himself, the 
-young Orthodox person, with increasing frequency, is entering in- 
.o marriage with others not of his own traditions and background. 
| the church, for, young 
Hheovle today, who are Bary, free in ae selection, and who 
‘are at a distance with their own culture, reflect those values whi ch 
mee tbers. The consequence here is that with increasing frequen- 
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are oftentimes inconsistent and opposed to the view of marriage as 
is reflected in the centuries-old traditions of their fathers and 
forefathers. The consequence here is that with increasing frequen- 
cy, the selection of mates becomes the most disintegrating factor 


to which the Church as church and the sub-ethnic community is today 
exposed. 


The romantic love image which comes out of Hollywood be- 
comes substituted for the richer, realistic and secure family pat- 
tern of an earlier day. The traditional Orthodox family system pro- 
vided protection and care for aunts and uncles, grandparents and 
even cousins. Orthodox culture in the United States still ranks 
very high in familialistic attitudes. 


Panos D. Bardis compared four groups of high school and col- 
lege students. They were a Mennonite college, an urban public high 
school in the Midwest, a Methodist college in Michigan, and a 
Greek high school in the Peloponnesus, in Greece. He found that 
the Greek students had a significantly higher familialism scale, 
while the Methodist scored the lowest. 


The Orthodox house-holder in the United States generally 
still reflects this same attitude and is genuinely concerned for 
his aged parents. However, because of the nuclear family pattern 
which prevails in American society, the old attitudes are breaking 
down very rapidly, leaving in their wake anxiety, tensions and 
guilt, because of the contradiction between how he acts and what 
has been taught by his culture. In the Greek community an alter- 
native to the problem has been made in the last five years, with 
the establishment of old-age homes, which might be considered 
symbolic of the undercurrent anxiety of the breakdown in tradi- 
tional family patterns. 


Role definition between male and female in the old-world 
Orthodox community was precise and fixed; now, one of the real 
difficulties is the inability to define proper roles in American life. 
In the occupational system, male and female cannot be distinguished, 
so, in this area there is a blurring over of role lines. Also, contri- 
buting is the fact that woman is no longer exclusively dependent 
upon her husband, but now can hold property in her own right, 
There has been a subtle rise in an evolving American matriarchy 
which places great strain on the traditional patterns of the Ortho- 
dox family. The entire symbol system of marriage, e. g., St. Paul’s 
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injunction to the wives in the Letter to the Ephesians, “Wives, 
be subject to your husbands,” (Ephes. 5:22) and also, the entire 
content of the marriage rite, requires a new appraisal by the con- 
temporary Church to rebridge the chasm between what is theore- 
tically held and what functionally exists. 


Talcott Parsons points out a need for a functional equivalent 
that will enable a woman in modern society to fulfill the needs of 
her nature without necessarily seeking to assume a competitive 
masculine role.! Contributing further to this dilemma is the modern 
woman’s loss of identity with the traditional image of modesty and 
purity, the indentification with the Virgin Mary and the retinue 
of feminine sainthood which have provided the dominant motiva- 
tion of the past. Riesman asks, “What models is one to take? One’s 

forefathers who were surrounded by modest and chaste woman? 
Or the contemporary Kinsey athlete who boasts of freedom and 
_experience?’’!2 The modern woman is caught right in the middle of 
this tragic dilemma and cannot resolve whether she should main- 
-tain her stranderds or seize a mate via biological experienses. Ours 
‘is a world where traditional norms of morality and behaviour are 
'every day being the more undermined and in need of new appraisal 
'and judgments. The question is whether the standards and norms 
are going to proceed out of the Church or whether the Church 
is simply woing to adjust and hope to recoup the play at a later 
date. 


Another by-product of the impact of these new forces and ele- 
»ments which are starting to alter so radically the forms of our 
‘ancestral house, is the emergence of the new so-called “Youth 
| Culture.” This is the period between childhood and maturity that 
-reflects the tensions, strain and anxiety that are concommittant 
-with the emergence of the isolated nuclear family pattern. A young 
\ person, reflecting the breakdown of the extenced family pattern 
with its stabilizing value systems which hold out a secure established 
/ way of life, enriched with the legacy and traditions that are centu- 
| ries old, the gradual decline of the father’s authority, is left to a 
. certain extent rootless in an anomic state. What is required is a 
(focus on the adolescent and his cultural estrangment. Fortuna- 
itely, the Orthodox family pattern seems to have held up rather 
, well, though the post-war years have shown a marked acceleration 
in the breakup in this area of the traditional Orthodox family con- 
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cept, this problem requires the most serious re-evaluation on the 
part of the Church. 


It must be noted that an individual, while in adolescence, stands 
at the greatest distance from his cultural, ethnic and religious group. 
It is now that his standards for mate selection begin to be ope- 
rative. The prevailing idea of romantic love with choices freed 
from parental and group norms leads to an increase in mixed mar- 
riages, which bring further deep-rooted implications for the group. 
The failure of American Society, as a whole, to reflect the proper 
images of the wife and mother, and emphasizing the glamour girl 
as the epitome of womanhood, adversely influences the Orthodox 
young person in search for a proper mate. Says Otto Piper, “‘A 
serious consequence of the modern outlook is a crippling of the abili- 
ty to love, a fact that goes far beyond the erotic sphere, affects the 
social life of our day.’’}% 


Various subgroups from the various Orthodox national groups 
have been successful in maintaining the extended family system. 
The Syrian community still maintains a strong extended kinship 
system even though marked by separation into Orthodox, Catholic 
and Protestant divisions. The important factor is identifying with 
the Syrian community as a whole and especially with the larger 
family group from which one descends. Many Syrian parishes are 
practically a kinship system in themselves, with almost everyone 
related in one way or another. 


The Kastorians, a subgroup from area of Kastoria, Greece, 
represent the same strong kinship system here in the United States, 
with a strong endogamy which only now is starting to show some 
siens of strain. This subgroup has demonstrated an amazing ability 
to preserve a patrilineal tradition which had, up to the present, a 
fixed and accepted place for its young people. The father’s name- 
day is the highlight of the vear, whereupon an open house, is held 
and all members of the Kastorian group are expected to come. The 
son’s nameday is also celebrated in the same manner. It is inte- 
resting to see the adult members of the larger community coming 
to pay their respects to the young boys. There is something valu- 
able here which should not be lost. Further research is certainly 
required in this whole area. 
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Life within the Melting Pot 


One of the major concepts in regards to life in America, is that 
America is a melting pot, that ultimately, all of the peoples touching 
her shores will be, in a short time, transmuted into that broadly 
illusive, generic term “Americans,” losing their cultural values 
and being assimilated into the broad stream of American life. Ori- 
ginally, immigrants, in 1800, were allowed complete freedom so long 
as they made an economic contribution to the country. At the turn 
of the century, the melting pot theory prevailed and considerable 
pressures existed to assimilate various national groups. After 
World War I, however, this process was replaced by an even more 
drastic policy called the ”Americanization theory.” A strongly 
ethnocentric post-war feeling arose which regarded the foregin- 
born as inferior and hyphenated Americans whose primary loyal- 
ties were to a foreign country. This was a program negative in its 
emphasis upon surrender of religions, cultural and political beliefs 
without substituting anything adequate, on the premise that Ame- 
rican culture was superior to any other. This, fortunately, was 
succeeded by the theory of cultural pluralism, which allowed each 
group to maintain its own unique cultural life without interference 
and that the life of the nation would be enriched by the cultural 
contribution of each group. However, this theory requires a con- 
stant replenishing by additional immigrants from abroad. This 
of course, was terminated by the passage of the United States Im- 
migration Act of 1924, which limits the number of emigrants ad- 
mitted into the United States to 2 % of the total number of citi- 
zens of that country resident here in 1890. This biased law, discri- 
minating as it did against south Europeans, for all practical purposes 
terminated immigration to the United States from the Orthodox 
countries, except for a brief period after World War IJ when the 
Refugee Act of 1950 allowed significantly a large number of re- 
fugee people to enter. It meant, literally, that the various Ortho- 
dox groups could not be significantly increased any longer by im- 
migration but could expect only a natural increase from within 


the group itself through intramarriage and raising children. 


Significant also is the fact that the age distribution of the 
Orthodox immigrants showed that over 90 % of them were bet- 


| ween the ages of 15 through 44, during the peak immigration years 
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up to 1924.14 This indicates that suddenly, now, an abnormally large 
segment of our foreign-born population is nearing the end of its 
life span. The implications of this for the future values and main- 
tainance factors of the churches as ethnic communities is very 
far-reaching. 


Also far-reaching are the implications of the immigrant’s 
motivation in coming to the United States. By far the dominant 
motive of almost all the Orthodox immigrant groups, with the ex- 
ception of, perhaps, the Syrian, was to earn sufficient funds with 
which to return to settle in their native lands. As a result, the early 
immigrants were not particularly interested either in adjusting to 
the values of the country or even learning its language, and to 
seek out long-term investments and business opportunities. This 
old-world-mindedness, from one point of view, was a real hedge 
against assimilation and, to a lesser degree, even of acculturation. 
It was only after the immigrant started having a family and put- 
ting down roots that this idea of returning to the old country gra- 
dually diminished and finally vanished during the early thirties. The 
moment this idea of return was abandoned marks the beginning when 
adjustment and acculturation commenced in earnest. 


Because the immigrant did not come to stay but only to work 
and return to the homeland, and also, because he could not afford 
passage for wife and children, the result was that the Orthodox 
immigrant came to this country alone. The figures available indi- 
cate an extremely high ratio of male to female. In the instance of 
the Russian groups, the break-down showed 86 % male to 14% 
female.15 The Greek figures were even higher, 87.9 % male to 12.1 % 
female.1® Albanians showed a ratio of 444 males to 100 females in 
1920. The Syrian and, to a lesser degree, the Rumanians, are the 
only groups that evidenced a more equal balance of male to female.1” 
Though the Census of Religious Bodies taken in 1926 shows a level-. 
ing off of this tendency, 


Ratio of male to female 


Greeks 192.9 to 100 
Rumanians 144.5 to 100 
Albanians 294. to 100 
Bulgarians 132.5 to 100 
Russians 114.9 to 100 
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the discrepency would indicate a deeper, more serious condition 
resulting in a high leakage factor and withdrawal from the group, 
on the one hand, or possibly, a very high intermarriage rate, on 
the other. These large groups of single men, without women, could 
well be expected ce out female companionship wherever it 
could be found. A very high rate of intermarriage, the most sen- 
sitive index of assimilation, did take place and thus we see the 
patterns of ethnic and religious identification being grossly affected 
from the very beginning of our history in the United States. 


Counterbalancing somewhat the assimilative tendencies of 
intermarriage was the low rate of literacy among the Orthodox 
emigrant groups. Coming largely out of a peasant class with almost 
90 % of the original immigrants having no formal schooling, the im- 
migrant was shut out by his illiteracy from some of the contacts and 
experiences which might have accelerated acculturation and even- 
tually even assimilation. This same factor of illiteracy was also to 
work against them in terms of their relation with their children, 
who, by law, were compelled to attend school. There was much 
tension between the world of a child born in America. and his insis- 
tence upon identification with the American community, and his 
parents, who were culturally isolated and lived and were motivated 
by the values. of a society which they knew abroad and which they 
were “resolved to maintain. This problem was further heightened 
by attendance at church services which were in an idiom further 
removed : from the shild. In most instances, the ritual language was 
not the spoken tongue of the people, for example, old Slavonic in 
the Slavonic churches, and the patristic and Alexandrian form of 
Greek used in the Greek services. Complicating matters even fur- 
ther was the status situation of the Orthodox immigrant. In the 
beginning he was looked down upon by the earlier immigrant groups 
and native Americans. They were discriminated against and gene 


| ‘rally held in low repute. The Bogardus test of Social Distances used 


by Sherif and Sherif in 1926 and as late as 1946 to test the feelings 
of the larger community towards minority groups, showed Syrians 
and Greeks ranked just above the Jews, Mexicans and Orientals, 
out of thirty-six ethnic groupings used in 1926.18 There is no ques- 
tion that the positions would probably be significantly modified 
today but this study pointed out areas of insecurity and inferiority 
that would affect the offspring of the immigrant seeking status in 
a country which he considered his own. A study, along the lines 
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of Irwin Childs’s, Italian or American (New Haven, 1943), would 
give insight into this difficult area. Mr. Childs reports three types — 
of second generation Italians: rebel, member of the in-groups, 
apathetic. This author, after considering all of the factors hindering 
assimilation, concludes that the degree of rapidity with which the 
Italian ethnic stock is disappearing is remarkable. This, in a group 
as large as the Italian, which contains a million and a half foreign- 
born Italians and six million of Italian descent, must give us, who 
are numerically so much smaller, serious pause for reflection, if 
Mr. Childs’s assumptions are correct. Joseph S. Roucek, who has had 
much experience with ethnographic studies, in an article entitled, _ 
“The Passing of American Czechoslovaks,” notes that “it is cer- 
tain that with the passage of the older generation, will pass also 
the use of the Czech and Slovak language and institutions in the 
United States.” Peete a 


in the situation of the Orthodox peoples, several forces are 
at work which should be noted and which have been at work either 
towards maintaining the group ends or destroying the texture of 
the particular culture. 


The Communist Revolution was one factor that affected ad- 
versely the self-image of the Russian here. The unfavorable reaction 
by the American people to this movement certainly has damaged 
the self-image which the Russian young person here would like to 
have of himself and, undoubtedly, must have accelerated the dete- 
rioration of the Russian ethnic pattern in life. This must also cer- 
tainly be the case, especially aggravated today, because of the ide 
ological conflict between east and west that prevails. This would 
apply to all groups that proceed out of ironcurtain coutries, Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians, Albanians, Serbians, Ukrainians. The teaching 
of ethnic languages has passed out of practically every one of the 
Orthodox churches with the exception of the Greek. According to 
“Pravda,” a semi-weekly newspaper published by the Russian Bro- 
therhood here, only ten schools taught Russian in 1930.19 There might 
be some slight increase because of the recent influx of Russian emi- 
grees. A Russian High school is operating now in New York City. 
The Rumanian language is taught in only one parish. The Greek 
churches, by contrast,continue to maintain Greek schools in almost 
every one of the four hundred parishes, in addition to a growing 
system. of parochial schools. 
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What accounts in part for the difference is-the strong ethnic 
solidarity that has marked the Greek throughout the long centu- 
ries of slavery. His religion and the dream of a free Greece were 
the very factors which alone sustained him. Coupled to an indentifi- 
cation with the glory of ancient Greece, renewed again by the 
struggle against the Axis for rces, during the Second World War, 
there are some strong maintainance factors much more apparent 
within the Greek group which are not so easily recognizable in 
the others. 


Another factor is that foreign language instruction in the other 
Orthodox groups has not been available for a long time. This is 
significant, for many authorities hold that the degree to which 
immigrant groups have discarded their native tongue is a signifi- 
cant index of assimilation. The same observation may also be made 

as to the persistence of a: foreign language press(20 


Lowrie Nelson, in his very provocative article, “Speaking of 
Tongues,” states that, “to persist a language requires a large popu- 
lation.” He cites that among eighteen language patterns, Spanish 
and French, both of which have large populations, have remained 
quite high in the third generation or 38.7 % and 36.7 % respecti- 
vely. The lowest of the eighteen groups studied is Greek, which 
registers only 2.38 % of the third generation speaking the language.*! 
Nelson considers this an important variable in the index of assi- 
milation. This might account for what might already have happened 
in the smaller Orthodox groups. What is obvious is that we need 
research studies on ethnic groups which still maintain ethnic so- 
lidarity in many of the larger cities, on the proceeses that main- 
tain cultural and social isolation despite tremendous pressures of 
assimilation. We must explore why 25 % of the grandchildren of 
the Dutch speak Dutch out of a total of 275,000 population, of whom 
100,000 were born in Holland.2? While, on the other hand, out of 
six-and-one-half million Germans born in Germany, plus their 
descendents, only 18.7 % of the third generation speak its language.*8 


We mention this variable because a full knowledge of the pro- 
cesses of adaption and acculturation and assimilation are necessary, 
Adaption, the adjustment every immigrant must make to his new 
condition and, though he adopts the language and part of the cul- 
ture, } he still preserves his own cultural identity, and acculturation, 
which is the impact of one culture upon another and the modifi- 
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cations which come about as the result of such impact, are necessa- 
ry and inevitable steps which every immigrant ~ group must fexe) 
through. Sklare puts forth the interesting point ‘that’ the rate of 
acculturation appears to depend, to a considerable degree, upon 
the tempo of social mobility, the movement of a person up and down 
in a class hierarchy. 24 Where mobility takes place too rapidly, there 
is a tendency for an institution to be outstripped in its adjustive 
efforts by its public. However, though we feel that acculturation 
is acceptable, assimilation should _be prevented at all costs. Assi- 
milation is that third stage where an individual no longer identi- 
fies with his cultural group. 


With this as our premise, we would agree with Sklare that the 
ethnic community is first a Church which seeks to provide a scheme 
of salvation for its constituency.» It also has the additional task 
of preserving the sub-culture of the ethnic group life. Sklare in- 
troduces a very important concept that ethnic solidarity serves a 
new purpose, protection from anomie, the atomization and disor- 
ganization characteristic of present day society which results in 
a loss of feeling of social solidarity.26 This concept, first put forth 
by Emile Durkheim, describes anomie as ‘“‘a state of de-regulation 
and declassification... (a normlessness)” A state where all the ad- 
vantages of social influence are lost... moral education has to be 
recommenced, the kind of world that comes to us out of the works 
of Kafke, Sartre, Camus and Faulkner, where, at the center, stands 
the isolated individual, alone and uprooted. This concept of anomie 
is one of tremendous significance and importance for the ethnic 
community. Louis Wirth describes the ethnic community as a spiri- 
tual ghetto whose significance is “the anchoring of each (of us) 
to a milieu, that, if it is not fost desired, is, at any rate, least 
not desired.” These ghettos do not need walls or gates, but the very 
nature of man himself demands it. Wirth is speaking here of the 
social proximity which man must have with his fellow human beings 
if he is to survive.?? 


There is danger in advancing the preservation of the ethnic 
community solely as a bulwark against anomie or as the bearer and 
maintainer of the sub-culture, for, very easily, secularism can slip 
in, as indeed it already has. Sklare, discussing the compromise that 
has taken place with religious values with the secular growth of 
the social and recreational programs of the Synogogue and center, 
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‘calls these “survival techniques in a conflict society.”28 We can see 
the same forces at work in the Orthodox congregation, gnawing and 
corroding away the spiritual essence of the church as a praying, 
worshipping felowship. 


Howard Polsky, writing about the Jewish population in Mil- 
waukee, states “that less than 8 % of the total population retains 
Orthodoxy (Jewish) in theory and practice.” One could well apply 
his following statement to the Orthodox Christian congregations. 
“The objective assessment of the changing religious trends among 
the Orthodox... is a wide-spread secularization of religious obser- 
vances that is taking place among the Jews in America.” This, he 
Says, raises huge new problems for the survival of Judaism. On the 
one hand, they face the scourge of secularism and, on the other, 
Bernard Weintraub questions whether they can maintain their iden- 
tity against the threat of middle class assimilation... much less attain 
the creative heights required for a civilization. These problems are 
identical for us also in the Orthodox Christian congregations. 


The threat of assimilation for the Orthodox communities in the 
United_ States is, indeed, a very real one. As our children become 
members of the third generation, this threat will seem to diminish 
in the brilliance of “the principle of third generation interest.” This 
theory is derived from the almost.—universal phenomenon that 
“what the son wishes to forget, the grandson wishes to remember.” 
Marcus Hansen tells us, “Whenever any immigrant group reaches 
the third generation stage in its development, a spontaneous, almost 
irresistable impuse arises which forces the thought of many 
people... to interest themselves in that one factor which they have 
in common: the heritage of blood.” We are reminded, however, that 
“the time will come when the membership shall dwindle... the con- 
stituency becomes thinned out as the third merges into the fourth 


and shades off into the fifth.’ 


But the threat underlies and remains. Whether we can 
avoid the “third step” of assimilation depends on many factors 
which I shall briefly attempt to treat. One, the existence of segre- 
gated area studies show that spatial as well as social distance bet- 
ween members of a group is important. Christen Jonassen notes 
that a population tends to distribute itself within an area so as to 
achieve the greatest efficiency in realizing the values they hold 
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- dear. There is indicated a reiationship between the size of a group 
~ within a given physical area®! There are grave implications here 
for the smaller Orthodox groups and the isolated family units liv- 
ing apart from other members. This implies assimilation for every- 
one living a given distance away from a church and others of hi his 
group. What happens, for example, to the Bulgarian church when 
its church in Madison, Illinois,” has territorial boundaries extending 
all the way to the Pacific Ocean? What is the potential of some two 
to two and one half million people divided into some eighteen dif- 
ferent groups and jurisdictions, to satisfy their need for spatial and 
social proximity? 


We must take into account, also, that because a person is born 
into an ethnic community does not mean that he identifies with 
his faith in the proper way. Father Fichter’s threefold typology, 
nuclear, model and dormant, parishioner has become classic.*? If we 
apply this typology, what really remains of the two or two-and-one- 
half million Orthodox? 


Second, the kind of education we shali be able to provide for 
ourselves and our children in regard to both religion and total cul- 
ture is an tmportant variable. The type of theological education 
and other qualities with we can provide which future priests, also 
has great bearing. 


This, The mixed marriage, as we have said, is the most sensi- 
tive index of assimilation. It is an area that requires our full atten- 
tion, for we are here at our most vulnerable. Mixed marriages are 
on the increase amongst all groups and shall continue to rise. Many 
factors contribute here, such as the decline in immigration, the 
horizontal and vertical mobility of the population, increased cultu- 
ral contacts, all of these constitute “the melting pot” in reality. 


Mixed marriages have a snowball effect in that children_of 
this group married outside of the group. Also, the tendency of 
all young people, including Protestants and Catholics, have an 
increasingly tolerant attitude towards mixed marriage. 


Ruby Jo Kennedy and A. Hollingshead have put forth the pre- 
mise that, while strict endogamy is losing, religious endogamy is 
persisting, the net effect is that instead of one melting pot, we 
have three melting pots bubbling merrily side by side.*8 
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John L. Thomas, in a very significant article, refutes this 
pattern and supports the position that we are moving to a single 
melting pot. He quotes Roman Catholic statistics which show 
average mixed marriage rate as 26.2 %, but the significant factor 
is that the rate varies from 70 % in Raleigh, North Carolina, where 
there in a small Roman Catholic population, to a low of 10 % in El 
Paso, with a very high Roman Catholic population. His conclusion 
is that the proportion of Catholics in the total population greatly 
influences the intermarriage rate. “The scarcity of propective 
marriage mates leads to a high rate of intermarriage wherever 
social and/or social status differences do not present occupational 
or social contacts.’ 


Thomas also suggests a relationship between socio-economic 
status and intermarriage. The least intermarriages took place at 
the lower 8.5 % while the upper class and suburban population, 
were 17.9 % and 19.3 %, respectively. 


Whether we hold a single or triple melting pot, there are se- 
rious portents indicated in these studies for the Orthodox groups. 


Conclusion 


The thoughts presented in this paper have but one function, 
to provoke interest and concern for the implications they raise. 
This paper does not purpose to be scientific or exhaustive, its con- 
clusions must certainly be revised. It is only a plea to provide the 
circumstances whereby discussion can take place, and, perhaps, the 
evolvement of some effective means of analyzing and altaring our 
society to the greater glory of God. 


The Social Sciences offer to the churches a rich and as yet 
unutilized potential in developing tools, techniques and methods 
that certainly can aid in advancing “the abundant life,” as outlined 
for us by the Lord. The Church must call upon every resource to 
assist her in her most significant task, that of creating the “nuc- 
lear” Christian, the developed Christian personality who has ap- 
prehended the vision of Christ in the world and attempts in his 
life to walk according to the precepts which Jesus laid out for 
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us. Ancient heresies in modern dress are more formidable than 
ever with the arch-heresy of secularism threatening to destroy 
the Church from within. The parish, which stands as the Church 
in microcosm, must be restructured so as to be able to withstand 
these corrosive inroads, to become again “the living Congregation 
of the Living God.” 


Urgent also is the buttressing of the Orthodox concept of the 
family which stands, perhaps, as one of the most valuable contri- 
butions that we have to make to American life. The temporal struc- 
ture of our symbol system must be re-examined to become more 
functional and relevant in the life of atomic age Christians. In- 
volved here is the whole concept of “relevance,” so that the Chris- 
tian gospel can once again be communicated. Included here must al- 
so be the concepts of organization and “change.” What is a healthy 
organization in the religious sense, the matters of power struc- 
ture and motivation and authority? These and other aspects must be 
closely examined and scrutinized from fresh viewpoints in order that 
the Holy Spirit, with our cooperation, may again, as in times past, 
pulsate and course through the revitalized Christian body. 
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in Amer. Sociol. Review: v. 16, Aug. 1951. p. 481. 
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A Case Study: 
THE MINNEAPOLIS RUSSIAN COMMUNITY IN TRANSITION* 


Alex Simirenko 


There are two distinct Russian communities in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. One is composed of the “old” immigrants (who came 
prior to World War I) and their children, who are united around 
the St. Mary’s Russian Orthodox Church; the second one is com- 
posed of the “new” political immigrants from Russia (who came 
after World War II), who cluster around the St. Panteleimon’s Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church.1) The community of the St. Mary’s Church 
is the larger of the two, consisting of 930 family units. It has a 
proud and distinguished history of eighty years and is considered 
to be one of the prosperous and outstanding Russian communities 
in the United States. Since World War II, the community has un- 
dergone considerable change from the form in which it had origi- 
nally crystalized at the turn of the century. To trace this trans- 
formation is the primary object of the present article. 


The first person to arrive in Minnesota and later to become 
one of the founders of the Russian community was George Homzik. 
He was 24 years of age when he arrived in 1877.2) A decade later 
a community had been established and its members were building 
their own church. All the people of the early community were of a ho- 


The study on which the present article is based was preformed in the spring 
and summer of 1960. Thanks are due to the Very Rev. Leonard Soroka, 
Gary Miller, Noel Iverson, Constance and Mary Tarasar, Natalie Brinda, 
Pat Pilkey, Sonia Reshetar, and Roberta Weinard for their help in the stu- 
dy. I am deeply indebted to Professor Don Martindale, who was consulted 
during the study. 

1) A more detailed description of the two communities is found in ‘“‘The So- 
cial Structure of the Minneapolis Russian Community,” Proceedings of the 
Minnesota Academy of Science for 1959. (Minneapolis, 1960) pp. 79-86. 

2) Fourth Decennial Census of Minnesota, 1895, Ward 1.; The Fifth Decennial 

Census of Minnesota lists him as coming to Minneapolis in 1878. 
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mogeneous cultural background. The great majority came from the 
villages of Beherov, Komlos, and Stebnik within the Austro-Hungarian 
empire which are part of Czechoslovakia at the present.3 


The first members of the Russian Community of Minneapolis 
had belonged to the Uniate Church. They were encouraged to 
build a church of their own by the first resident Uniate priest in the 
United States, Father John Volianski. The St. Mary’s church was 
completed in 1889, November 17 of the same year marked the arri- 
val of the community’s first pastor, Father Alexei G. Toth (Tovt) 
from the Prague Diocese.+) The name of Father Toth has become 
a legend in the history of the Russian Orthodox Church in the United 
States. On March 25, 1891, the Minneapolis community was con- 
verted to Russian Orthodoxy, and Bishop Vladimir, the Russian 
Orthodox Bishop of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, received the 
parish under his jurisdiction. Father Toth was transferred to Wilkes+ 
Barre, Pennsylvania, in 1893, where he died on April 26, 1904.5) The 
Minneapolis community was the first Uniate parish to transfer its 
allegiance to the Russian Orthodoxy; it has paved the way for many 
‘such conversions among the Uniates in the United States. In 1950, 
it had been estimated that the number of such transfers comprised 
more than 225,000 souls.®) 


The Minneapolis parish has also become renowned in the Ortho- 
dox circles for its Russian Missionary School (1897-1905) and the 
‘first Russian Ecclesiastical Seminary (1905-1912) which was 
established and supported by the Holy Synod. The history of the 
|Minneapolis community is a story of struggle, hardship, and success. 
|From an initial state of extreme poverty the former Carpathian 
peasants who composed it have succeeded in creating one of the 
most prosperous Orthodox parishes in America. The present situa- 


3) Rev. John Dzubay, Fhe Light of Orthodoxy, The Sixty-sixth Anniversary 
of St Mary’s Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. (Minneapolis, 1953), p. 3. 

A) Rev. John Nedzeinitsky, ‘The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Colony in Minneapolis,” Golden Jubilee Album of the St. Mary’s Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church (Minneapolis, 1937), pp. 16-17. 

5) Tbid., pp. 17-20. 

6) ‘The Russian-American Orthodox Kalendar for 1850. (Wilkes-Barre, Pass 
Svet, 1950), p. 216. 
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tion of the parish is recounted by Father John Dzubay in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


“1) A beautiful, spacious, artistically decorated church edi- 
fice, Byzantine in style, architecture and character. 

..2) A new magnificent School and Parish Center building 
of modern architecture, built at a cost of nearly $300,000. 
..3) A ten acre parish cemetery plot, on which is built a beau- 
tiful chapel, a brick edifice; there in peaceful slumber rest 
over 1500 parishioners and Orthodox faithful. ...4) Two mo- 
dern, up-to-date parish homes — built about 8 years ago. 
..D) An old, remodeled and redecorated parish home, located 
next to the church. ....6) And, a six-lot parking space, two 
blocks from the church. ...The worth of the entire property 
is estimated at about one million dollars.’’’) 


Several members of the community have received regional and 
national prominence. Perhaps the most prominent former member 
of the community is John S. Reshetar, Jr., Associate Professor of 
Political Science at the University of Washington at Seattle. Judge 
Paul J. Jaroscak has been serving as a Hennepin County District 
Judge since 1951.8) In 1954, Harold Kalina was elected to the state 
senate and at the age of 26 became the youngest senator in the Min- 
nesota legislature.’) Three prominent Minneapolis attorneys came 


out of the St. Mary’s community: Peter Barna, William G. Kohlan, 
and Andrew G. Kohlan.?°) 


The Russian Settlement as An Ethnic Community 


The majority of Slavic settlers in the United States came at a 
time when an emerging American industrialism had created vast 
demands for unskilled laborers. They were accepted into a majority 
community to preform pariahlike tasks at the height of the indu- 
strial revolution in the 1890’s. However, the presence of strangers 
with a unique way of life in the midst of the majority community 
is often experienced as a threat to the way of life of the majority. 


7) V. Rev. John Dzubay, “St. Mary’s 73rd Anniversary,” Summer Festival 
and Picnic Souvenir Book. (Minneapolis, 1960), p. 5. 

Minneapolis Star, “Jaroscak is District Judge,” May 28, 1951. 

Minneapolis Star, December 1, 1956 and December 11, 1958. 


Minneapolis Star, “Town Toppers,” January 18, 1954 and Minneapolis Star, 
“Town Toppers,” July 3, 1956. 


8) 
3) 
0) 
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The more appealing and inviting the stranger is, the greater the 
threat he represents to the majority community, since his very 
existence proves that other solutions to life’s problems are possible. 
Hence, the strangers are looked upon with a mixture of fear, re- 
-sentment, hostility, and prejudice, while at the same time they are 
viewed with permissiveness for the services and the values which 
they render to the community. 


| It is this mixture of the feelings of hostility and permissiveness 
that tends to favor the segregation of the strangers into their own 
'semi-isolated communities. In the meantime, the strangers in the 
‘new land tend to find that the meaning of their lives is being: host 
‘unless they can restore it in association with ‘their countrymen. 
Out of pressures from the majority community and with the con- 
‘scious effort on the part of the strangers themselves, the ethnic 
community is born.) 


The ethnic community tends to develop its own way of life 
around whatever central institution holds greatest promise of keep- 
| ing the community together. The Russian community in Minnea- 
)polis, like many other ethnic communities in the United States, 
‘transformed its church into such a central institution around which 
‘the whole life of the community revolved. The studies of Russian 
‘immigrants in other parts of the United States have also confirmed 
‘the importance of the church as a unifying institution for the Rus- 
sian settlers.12) The community’s distinct way of life is preserved 
by a system of stratification within it. Persons of prestige, influence, 
-and authority within the community protect and sanction the cul- 
tural uniqueness of its people. 


In the ethnic community the system of stratification tends gra- 
)dually to be destroyed with the rise of the second and third genera- 


11) The principles of formation of the ethnic community are excellently dis- 
| cussed by Don Martindale in The American Social Structure. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960), pp. 377-431. 

(12) See: Jerome Davis, The Russian Immigrant. (New York: McMillan, 1922); 
' Jerome Davis, The Russians and Ruthenians in America. (New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1922); George Martin Day, The Russians in Holly~ 
wood. (Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 1934); Pauline 
V. Young, The Pilgrims of Russian-Town. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
| Press, 1932); and Lillian Sokoloff, The Russians in Los Angeles, (Los 
Angeles: University of Sythern California Press, 1918). 
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‘tions. The economic and professional advancement of these new 
_generations brings about cultural dispersal as well, with the concom- 
|mitant assimilation of the new generations into the larger American 
‘community and the acceptance of the goals and values of the majo- 


‘rity community.1%) 


The life in the Minneapolis Russian community has already 
been transformed under the pressures of the new _ generations. 
Among these transfomations we note the introduction of the English 
language services (In 1951) and the changing of the Sunday School 
along the lines of the Protestant influence in which the children 
are taught to reason out their religious beliefs rather than to expe- 
rience them. The change, however dramatic, has still been consid- 
ered too slow by a considerable segment of the members of the com- 
munity. In consequence, at the present time many distinguished 
families of the St. Mary’s church have brothers and sisters who 
are no longer members of the community. 


The Study 


The process of the transformation of loyalties by members of 
the community is a gradual one. The change occurs in stages: (1) 
It is initiated with the increasing participation in the affairs of 
the majority community, (2) it progresses by development of inte- 
rests and friendships in the outside community, (8) and it is ter- 
minated with the rejection of the parents’ way of life. To study the 
details of this process of transformation, families from three dif- 
ferent groups have been randomly selected for personal interviews. 
A pre-coded questionnaire and a schedule were used to control and 
facilitate the interviewing procedure. 


The first group of persons sampled consisted of the old people 
in the community — of whom either wife or husband, or both, were 
born in Europe and thus representing the first generation in this 
country. The second group was composed of their children forming 
the second and third generation. The third group was represented 
by the persons who were once members of the St. Mary’s parish 
but have since left it and joined the greater American community. 


13) The problem of generations jis discussed by Karl Manheim in Essays on 
the Sociology of Knowledge. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1952), pp. 276-322. 
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The first sample group consisted of twenty-nine families in which 
the median ages of the wives were between 55 and 59; and the me- 
dian ages of the husbands were between 60 and 64. The second group 
consisted of forty-two families in which the median ages of the wives 
were between thirty-five and thirty-nine years; and the median ages 
of husbands were between forty and forty-four. The third group 
/ was represented by thirty-four families with similar median ages 
as the second group. 


’ Selected Findings 


One of the most revealing findings pertains to the intermar- 
riage rate of the members of the community with the “outsiders.” 
| There was only one family among the third group in which both 
| husband and wife were Slavic. There were as many as seventeen 
families in the second group, and twenty-six in the first group in 
| which both wife and husband were Slavic and Orthodox. It should 
be pointed out, however, that there were many families which con- 
tinued to belong to the church though one member was an “outsi- 
der.” This indicates that other factors besides intermarriage affect 
the decision as to whether the family will remain or terminate its 
| participation in the community. The statistical findings, however, 
| point to a strong association between membership in the church 
. and the factor of intermarriage. 


Table 1. The Origin of the Wife in the Three Groups 


Group I Group II Group III Total 
No. — Percent No. — Percent No. — Percent No. — Percent 
Slavic OF 93.1 30 71-4— 16 47.1 (ou eeOorD 
| Non- 


| Slavic 2, 69> 12 28.6 18 ayAsh 30.5 

! Total 29 100.07 1242. 100.0: 34 100.0 105 100.0 

xX== 13.9 PLES ENE, .001< p 

| Table 2. The Origin of the Husband in the Three Groups 
Group I Group II Group III Total 


No. — Precent No. — Precent No. — Precent No. — Precent 
{Slavic 28 96.6 29 69.0 19 5 eG 72.4 
| Non- 


Slavic 1 346 18 BO iby), (4419 29 aig 
{Total 29 100.0 42 100.0 34 100.0 105 100.0 
x2—=133 2d. .005< p <.001 
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The Minneapolis community is justly proud of the fact that 
many intermarriages actually bring converts to the Orthodox faith. 
However, the study suggests that the actual number of conversions 
is smaller than the church roster indicates. To be sure althoug’h 
one member of the family remains in the church and pays family 
dues (sixteen rather than the eleven dollars for a single person) , 
their spouses need not necessarily regard themselves members the 
church. This kind of nominal participation of membership is revealed 
in the analysis of the second generation families. Of the forty-two 
families interviewed, there were twenty-five (59.5 %) families in 
which either the wife or the husband was non-Orthodox. Of this 
number there were ten wives and six husbands who did not consider 
themselves members of the church. 


The above discussion is further illuminated by the response to 
the question of whether the parents of the second generation (in 
the second group) sent their children to the St. Mary’s Sunday 
School or intended to when the children become old enough. Twenty- 
four families responded favorably but fifteen families, who at the 
present time belong to the St. Mary’s church, have no intention of 
sending their children to the Sunday School. 


Significant difference are also found in the ecological distribu- 
tion of these families. The church and the community are tradition- 
ally located in the Northeastern area of Minneapolis, an area known 
as the habitation of the peoples from Central and Eastern Europe. 
Since its heaviest contingents were Polish, the area is often 
referred in town as the Polish area. In the past two decades the new 
generations born in this area have been moving to the suburbs 
directly adjoining the area of Northeast: Columbia Heights and 
Frildley. Some, in fact, move farther, crossing the river to the 
North of the city, while others have moved to the remoter suburbs 
of the South. Many of the interviews revealed the fact that the 
most face-saving and psychologically least distressing way of tearing 
oneself from the community was by moving away to the distant 
suburbs and then claiming distance as a reason for decreasing in- 
teraction. For a more meaningful statistical test the five different 
residence areas were combined into three: 
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Table 3. Ecological Distribution of the Three Groups 


Group I Group II Group III Total 


No. — Precent No. — Precent No. — Precent No. — Precent 
Northeast . 


25 86.2 24 57.1 fi 20.6 56 53.3 
Columbia Heights, 


Fridley and the North 


i 
\ 
/ 


ee ee 


11 26.2 8 23.0 eel o. 18.1 
‘Other Minneapolis 


- areas and distant 
| suburbs 


4 13.8 q 163%, =-19 55.9 30 28.6 


| ‘Total 29 100.0 42 100.0 34 100.0 105 100.0 


x? = 33.3 4 d.f. .001< p 


Another major index of community belonging is the propor- 
tion of friendship choices within and outside the community. When 
we turn attention to the people chosen as friends or close associates 
to the families in all of the three groups, we note that while certain 
proportional differences exist they are not very significant. The 
majority of families in the three groups tend to associate more 
often with relatives and neighbors, rather than with their business 


» associates. These findings are not surprising because of the rela- 


' tively homogeneous cultural background of the three groups. The 


J ii 


question does not tap their loyalities to their ethnic community. 


Table 4. Favorite Family Associations 


Group I Group II Group III Total 
No. — Precent No. — Precent No. — Precent No. — Precent 
+ Kintoik and 


_ Neighbors 


i Business Associates 


29 100.0 36 85.7 24 70.6 89 84.8 


| 2 48 6 17.6 fins 7.6 
| Both 4 55 a4 118 8 7.6 
| 

34 100.0 105 100.0 


j Total 29 100.0 42 100.0 
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The question illiciting information on church membership of 
close friends and associates is much more significant in distinguish- 
ing between the three groups: 


Table 5. Church Membership of the Majority of Close Friends 


Group I Group II Group Ill Total 
No. — Precent No. — Precent No. — Precent No. — Precent 
St. Mary’s 
22 (i ae! 33.5 3 8.8 39 37.1 


Other 7 24.1 28 66.7 31 OL 2aOo 62.9 
Total 29 100.0 42 100.0 34 100.0 105 100.0 
x= 304.206 .001 <p 


More specific information was obtained about the church af- 
filiation of friends when the church membership of the three best 
friends of the family was asked. It revealed that the families whio 
broke with the St. Mary’s parish also tended to dispense with closer 
ties among those who remained in the church. 


Table 6. The Number of Best Friends Non-Members 
of St. Mary’s Church 


Group I Group II Group HI Total 
No. — Precent No. — Precent No. — Precent No. — Precent 
None 15 DL vi 16.7 0 0 22 Z2u.0 
One out of Three 
5 i eed 26.2 2 5.9 18 ATL 


Two out of Three 
6 2045 a0 23.8 6 LecOl ee 21.0 
All Three 
3) 10.3 14 Bo.0 26 76.5 43 41.0 
Total 29 99.9* 42 100.07 34 100.0 105 100.1* 
Sa OS. 6 d.f. .001 <p 
* Due to rounding 
Claims of friendship with at least one pastor of the St. Mary’s 
Church by the parishioners from the first and second generation 
do not vary significantly. As expected, the families who ceased be- 
longing to the church also ceased associating with its pastors. 
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Table 7. Claims of Friendship with one or more pastors 


Group I Group II Group HI Total 
No. — Precent No. — Precent No. — Precent No. — Precent 
Claim Friendship ; 
15 Oiel, 123 54.8 2 59. 40 38.1 


Deny Friendship 
14 48.3 19 AZIZ 32, 94.1 65 61.9 


Total 29 100.0 42 100.0 34 100.0 105 100.0 
KAZ 25 2 d.f. 001 <p 


Of great interest to the Orthodox clergy and laymen is the 
present religious loyalty of those who terminated their ties with 
Orthodoxy. It was found that of the twenty-three families in the 
Protestant churches as many as fourteen are affiliated with the 


various Lutheran denominations. The fact is explained by the pre- 
-ponderance of Scandinavian Lutherans within the Minneapolis 
majority community. 


Table 8. Present Religious Affiliation of the Third Group 


Affiliation Number of Families Percent 
Protestant 23 67.6 
Roman Catholic 6 17.6 
No Church 5 14.7 
Total 34 99.9 (due to 
rounding) 


The Minneapolis Russian community during its long history 
has established as many as sixteen major clubs, brotherhoods and 
organizations. In the old days each member used to belong and par- 
ticipate in a good number of these clubs. Brotherhoods were especial- 
ly noted for their appeal among the immigrants since they tended 
to replace the extended family which was left behind in Europe. 
After 1936, when the St. Mary’s “R” Club, Chapter 94, was orga- 
nized, only one major organization became established. This was 


the Veterans Association, established shortly after the end of the 


war. Outside of these two organizations, which remain relatively 
strong to the present day, the rest of the associations have been 
losing their influence in the community. 


OF 


With the end of World War II there has been a gradual shift 
away from many of these old time associations. The awareness of 
the shift was already verbalized by the members in 1951 in the 
booklet published during the celebration of the 64th anniversary 
of the church. After listing a series of clubs, organizations, brother- 
hoods and committees there appears the following statement:'+ 


“Byery Orthodox Christian should be a member of at least 
one of the listed organizations. Which one are you connected 
with?” 


Recapitulation 


The ethnic community is formed within the majority communi- 
ty by persons of foreign origin who carry on a semi-autonomous 
way of life. The situation bringing about the formation of the ethnic 
community involves a combination of receptivity and _ resistence. 
The attitudes of permissiveness and prejudice on the part of the 
majority community lead to the construction of partially closed 
ghetto-like minority systems which have little influence upon the 
majority and are in turn left to pursue their way of life in a new 
land. 


It is difficult to maintain the ethnic community when the atti- 
tudes of hostility and prejudice on the part of the majority com- 
munity begin to diminish. The task becomes even more arduous when 
the members of the community themselves fail to regard their 
way of life as unique from the majority community. The time comes 
when the children and grandchildren of the former stranger speak 
the language of the majority community, dress in the attire of the 
largest department store in town, and move out of the stigma-ridden 
original location of the ethnic community. Gradually the members of 
the once underprivileged minority attain and perform respectable 
jobs and services within the majority community and prove their 
loyalty to their new country by risking their lives in its military 
causes. In the course of all these activities they have come to accept 
the goals and values of the majority community. 


14) Souvenir Book of the 64th Anniversary Summer Festival and Picnic. (Min- 
neapolis, 1951), p. 46. 
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When this happens the existence of a truly intergrated ethnic 
community tends to come to an end. The process of the disintegra- 
tion, however, is not a sudden one as the selected findings presented 
above tend to indicate. It is a gradual process in which some mem- 
bers of the second and third generation still remain attached to 
certain older values of their parents while others have already 
terminated their ties with the community. 


When a comparison is made between the first and the second 
generation organizational participation we notice significant changes 
in the activites of men, but little or no significant change in the 
activities of women. The second generation of men has’ reduced its 
participation in the church organizations. The women have tradi- 
tionally belonged to the Mothers Club or to the two women’s so- 
cieties — St. Mary’s Russian Orthodox Church Women’s Society 


and the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary Women’s Society. 
_ The second generation women tend to enter the Mothers Club and a 


smal] number may then join either the “R” Club or the Russian 
Orthodox Church Women’s Society. 


Table 9. Membership in Church Organization of Men 


Number of Group I Group II Total 
| Organizations No. — Percent No. — Percent No. — Percent 
/ None 10 ngs Sy VATE 64.3 37 521 
One 7 24.1 3) 21,4. 216 22.0 
_ Two to five 12 41.4 6 143 18 25.4 
Total 20 100.0 42 100.0 71 100.0 
x= 7.9 2c: p02 


Table 10. Membership in Church Organizations of Women 


Number of Group J Group II Total 
Organizations No. — Percent No. — Percent No. —- Percent 
None 9 1.0). 20 Aq 29 40.8 

One 12 A414 15 SOuh) oak 38.0 

Two or Three 8 21.6 iL 16.7 15 yA be! 

Total 29 100.0 42 10007 201. 99.9 (Due 


to rounding) 
542 7.4 PAG D250 
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To say that there are forces tending to disintegrate Minneapolis 
Russian community, does not mean to say that the Orthodox faith 
is also disintegrating. Such a question was not a part of the present 
study. The various political moves which are presently being made 
to legitimize Orthodoxy as the fourth major faith in the United 
States will, if successful, make it a more acceptable faith to follow 
by the upcoming generations. Perhaps this is the supreme test of 
the religion of an ethnic group: to organize it in such manner tthat 
it does not collapse when the ethnic ghettos with which it may be 
associated for a time are destroyed. 
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_ The Unity of the Orthodox Church in America 


Serge S. Verkhouskoy 


| 


Last June the primates of the Orthodox Churches in America 
‘decided to create an all-American standing episcopal conference or 
‘synod “for the consideration and resolution of common probiems,, 
ithe coordination of efforts in matters of common concern, and the 
strengthening of the unity which is the essence of Orthodoxy” as 
it was said in the minutes. Eleven different commissions will be 
‘established by this synod. They will work in the fields of Christian 
‘education, theological schools, Orthodox chaplaincy in colleges, 
‘boy scout organizations, English translation of the services, chap- 
Jaincy in the armed forces, missionary activity and fund raising. 
One of these commissions will deal with relations of the Ortho- 
‘dox Church in America with other denominations. Another will 
follow civil legislation of the United States on church afairs. The 
‘Synod will direct the activity of the Council of Eastern Orthodox 
‘Youth Leaders of America. 


) 
| 
F 
l 
| 
| 


One can but rejoice at the organization of the Pan-Orthodox 
‘synod. And we must wish it great success. Nevertheless this synod 
is only the first step toward final unification of Orthodoxy in Ame- 
‘rica, and there are certainly many obstacles in obtaining this goal. 


| Many orthodox Christians understand the necessity of unity, 
‘and it is known to all how destructive the effect of this division of 
\Orthodoxy is regarding the fruitfulness of church activity, church 
‘discipline, education, relation with other denominations, etc. How- 
‘ever, indifference to the unity of Orthodoxy is widely spread. Behind 
‘this indifference, there is one of the most dangerous defects in the 
‘life of the Orthodox clergy and people in America: indifference to 
jeverything beyond the limits of parish life. Many Orthodox laymen 
jand priests not only disregard whatever does not directly concern 
jtheir parishes, but are even inclined to consider everything above 
iparish life as dangerous for their parishes and not deserving con- 
ifidence. Unity,cooperation and obedience to the central authorities 
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is often considered as harmful to the rights and interests of the 
parishes and particularly dangerous to their property rights... 
Among the bishops we also see a reticent attitude towards the 
problems of unification; the reasons for this reticence are probably 
various. But in any case it is the duty of the episcopate to lead the 
Church toward unity, a good example of which we see in the orga- 
nization of the Synod. 


We must also point out that the Orthodox of Western Europe 
and America are unfortunately accustomed to divisions. In Western 
Europe the Orthodox Church was never canonically organized be- 
cause very few Orthodox lived there before the 1920’s. In America 
there existed a strictly canonical organization before the Russian 
Revolution that created such a terrible turmoil in the Russian 
Church. Since the 1920’s for forty years already a complete disuni- 
ty reigns among the Orthodox in America. During this period 
almost 114 generations have grown up. It is no wonder that the exis- 
tence of numerous “jurisdictions” seems normal. It is dreadful 
that the people are so used to this evil. But even within some of 
these jurisdictions there is no unity. Parish separatism ruins church 
life. The canonical consciousness of many Orthodox approaches 
that of the Protestant Congregationalists, who recognize the full 
independence of each parish, the union of which has the form of a 
federation. These parishes recognize only those obligations which 
they willingly accept. Some Orthodox in America openly proclaim 
that the parishes not only have the right to oppose their rectors 
and bishops, but that the decisions of the general councils of the 
Church are not binding to them. Anarchical ideas poison the life of 


our Church. The episcopate often feels helpless in the face of this 
evil. 


Not only does parish separatism lead to the denial of the ne- 
cessity for unity, but nationalism does so even more strongly. Too 
many Orthodox either consider nation higher than Church or Or- 
thodoxy as a national religion and sometimes even as a nationalistic 
form of Christianity. The intelligentsia and hierarchy share this 
idea no less than do the people; therefore it is difficult to overcome 
this deformation of the understanding of the relations between re- 
ligion and nationality. From the point of view of church natio- 
nalism, the division of the church into national groups is the best 
form of its organization. This division is consciously asserted and 
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vupported although it contradicts Orthodox canons and was con- 
lemned by the Constantinopolitan patriarch as the heresy of filetism. 


The last obstacle in reaching the unity of Orthodox Churches 
n America is the existence of clergymen irregularly ordained. Ex- 
perience shows that the majority of Orthodox churches refuse to 
»e in communion with this clergy, but thousands of Orthodox re- 
vognize it. The reason for this acceptance is again nationalism: 
jhe people are ready to accept any hierarchy, even irregularly or- 
Jained if it is nationalistically minded. The Orthodox hierarchy 
vould probably be willing to grant a regular ordination to this 
‘lergy for the sake of “economia.”* We hope that this possibility 
vill be used as it was by a bishop this year... A church with a 
Jalsely ordained hierarchy is in a position worse than in a schism: 
‘uch a church has no apostolic succession of ministry and can be 
‘xcommunicated from the Orthodox Church. This will necessarily 
‘Iso happen in America if the “self-ordained’” hierarchy does not 
fanonically regularize its position. 


: 


We have said that the newly-created Synod is only a first step 
jowards the perfect organization of the Orthodox church in America. 
ooperation between Orthodox jurisdictions is indeed highly desir- 
‘ble. But the very existence of many jurisdictions in one country 
ontradicts the canons. 


The Orthodox Church must be organized on the _ territorial 
‘rinciple which requires that there should be only one church orga- 
‘ization or as we now Say jurisdiction (diocese, metropolitan district, 
vatriarchate), in every country. Before the 1920’s_ there existed 
o case in the whole history of the Orthodox Church of the same 
‘erritory being governed by several bishops, in other words, that 
‘here existed more than one diocese on the same territory. 


Until the present no one objected to this principle. Orthodox 
velonged everywhere to the same Church organization and were 
nder the jurisdiction of the same bishop regardless of their origin, 
‘ationality, class, profession and convictions concerning the affairs 
f this world. It happened at all times that Orthodox living in the 


Jame city were of various nationalities and generally differed in 
| 


* Economia is a principle by which the ‘Church eases the strictness of its 
jaws by condescension. 


/ 
| 
“4 
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many respects, but before the present it occured to no one to or- 
ganize several independant jurisdictions in the same place on account 
of this fact. Parishes might use different languages. We know that 
in the second century already there were parishes of different na- 
tionalities in the same cities but they always belonged to the same 
diocese. When the Bulgarians wished to establish their own diocese 
in Constantinople, the patriarch condemned them. He was right 
although the Greek hierarchy itself sometimes sinned against Or- 
thodox tradition by compelling other nations to have services in 
Greek and by imposing Greek priests and bishops on them. From 
the most ancient times variety of languages in the Church was 
considered completely normal and in apostolic times already clergy- 
men could be of any nationality. In general the Church does not 
condemn differences of secular character which might exist among 
us, but it does not establish its own organization on the basis of 
them. 


Some believe that nationality is far deeper and more spiritual 
than is territory: nationality is connected with moral consciousness, 
love of our country and culture; territory is but a section of land, 
which has no spiritual meaning. Is it not better to esablish the 
Church on more spiritual principles? This question is answered by 
Our Lord in His teaching about love of neighbors. Our Lord teaches 
us to love all men, whoever they are. He affirms that the highest 
and deepest link between men is their unity in God and their faith- 
fulness to Him which is the essence of the Church. The value of 
national relation and kinship is not denied by Jesus Christ, but He 
puts them in second place. The commandment about the love of men 
orders us to love our neighbors that is those with whom we are in 
direct relation and to whom we can do good. Let us remember the 
parable of the good Samaritan, which was told by Christ exactly 
for the purpose of explaining who is our neighbor. The thieves who 
wounded the Jew were probably of the same nationality as he was 
as also were those who passed by indifferently. His neightbor be- 
came the Samaritan, a man of different nation, hostile to the Jews. 
He became a neighbor because Providence brought him to the side 
of the wounded man and he did not remain indifferent to his suffering. 
Therefore to love our neighbor means to love him with whom we 
are in direct relations even if he is our enemy. Inability, or to say 
better, lack desire to love our neightbor is the inability or refusal 
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{to be Christian. In search for closeness with people of the same na- 
tionality one does not need to be a Christian. If Orthodox living in 
[the same city do not want to belong to the same church organization 
they ruin the very essence of the Church, which is to unite all neigh- 
‘bors in mutual love and faith in God. Thus the territorial principle 
jis not at all superficial. On the contrary it expresses the fundamen- 
‘tal task of the Church, to unite all men, if only communion between 
|them is possible in fact. If people of different nationalities are 
jincapable of uniting even within the Church, they prove that they 


ido not live as Christians but as men of this world. 


When St. Paul proclaimed that in the Church there are no 
Greeks or Jews, no bound or “free, no male or female, but Christ is 
all and in all,” he not only proclaimed the moral commandement of 
janconditional love among all Christians but also points out the very 
vassence of the Church, that is to be in Christ. In Christ we find 
‘sommunion with God, spiritual perfection, knowledge of truth and 
ijustice, the power of Grace, love from God, reconciliation with Him 
‘and with men, spiritual purity and liberation from evil. The Ortho- 
sox faith, the life in Grace (in particular the sacraments and ser- 
y vices), moral law and holiness; all this elevates us above this world 
‘and must be the content our Christian life regardless of the nation to 
‘which we belong and the form of our life and activity on the earth. 
sChe task of Church organization is to organize our common Christian 
spiritual life because the life of the Church must be Christian and 
‘spiritual and not simply one of the forms of wordly social activity. 
1Therefore the organization of the Church, by the very nature of 
ts purpose, must be independent from everything worldly. 


{f the Church and its organization must be the same for every- 
one it does not mean that variety is excluded from this unity. There 
van be different forms of spiritual life (contemplative, active, 
*nystical, moral, ascetic) although all these elements have to be 
resent in some measure in the life of every Christian. There can 
‘ye different tendencies in theology, especially developing one of its 
Jispects. There can be variety in services and rites. Christians can 
‘ise different languages. All the more we can have different politi- 
al convictions and in general a different understanding of the 
“roblems of this world. But if such a variety is admissible in the 
hurch it must not be a cause of division. Nevertheless this is 
éxactly what the Orthodox of Western Europe and America have 
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| 
been doing for the last forty years. We divide the Church according 
to nationality, language or attitude towards the Communist govern- 
ments. If some group founds a parish it is inclined to consider it as 
its own property, independent from any general organization of the 
Church. If we would really possess the spirit of the Church, we would 
create national, political and cultural organizations within Ortho- 
dox society, without trying to organize a special jurisdiction for 
each of them. No people would believe that if they found a parish 
it belongs to them independent from the Church like some organiza- 
tion arising from the private initiative of a group of persons. 


Let us discuss the general problems of the place of nationali | 
ty in Orthodoxy. Since apostolic times the Church blessed patriotism, | 
faithfulness to the state, the use of our own language. If it is good 
to love our people, the first duty of Christian patriotism is to con- | 
vert our nation to Christianity, to make it really Christian, to create | 
a national Christian culture and statehood. Christ and the apostles _ 
tried to convert their own, that is the Jewish people, first. However ) 
the majority of the apostles finally consecrated their life to preach- 
ine among other nations. This fact shows that the love of other 
nations is not less natural and necessary for Christians than pa-— 
triotism. It is generally easier to serve our own people but some- 
times, as it was in the case of Jesus Christ and the apostles, our | 
own nation is' closed to Christianity while others are far more open. 


The creation of a national Christian culture is a great and 
honorable task. The Russian culture of the nineteenth century was 
on the whole Christian and in this lies its great importance. However 
the main task of the Church is in establishing a purely Christian 
culture directly connected with theology, church art, services and 
spiritual life. The national element in such a culture is secondary. 
Such for example was the Byzantine church culture. 


Many Orthodox sincerely believe that Orthodoxy itself is 
nothing more than a religious form of their national life. They admit 
necessity for each nation to have a religion even if the latter is not 
considered important. To some nations this religion is Orthodoxy, 
therefore it is natural for all those belonging to these nations (for 
example Russians, or Greeks) to be Orthodox, and to be unfaithful 
to Orthodoxy for them is to be unpatriotic. Thus religion is lowered 
to the significance of a simple addition to national life. 
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| 
| There is a more refined but equally incorrect understanding 
pe the national character of religion. It consists in the recognition 
of an absolutely inseparable link between religion and _ nation. 
‘However important religion may be it is always necessarily national, 
veing the highest creation of the national spirit. If one nation takes 
on the religion of another it falls under its spiritual influence From 
this point of view Christianity is a form of Judaism and all Chris- 
(ian nations are in their religious aspect under the influence of 
ancient Israel. Orthodoxy becomes a Christian form of Hellenism... 
Religion outside a nation is an abstraction: in real religion every- 
ching is national and is connected to the developement of the na- 
fional spirit and history. 


eS - ee «a 


The only truth in this theory is that the relation between re- 
jigion and nationality can indeed be very deep and that one nation 
‘nay be converted by the missionaries of another. However it is 
\wrong that religion is the product of a national spirit. Even the so 
\balled natural religions (except primitive paganism) were founded 
by great religious leaders and thinkers. Their influence on their 
eople was far more considerable than the influence of environment 
‘vas upon them. Where true religion is concerned its very truth- 
Vulness results from the fact that it is based on divine revelation! 
‘Ne believe in the revelation of the Holy Spirit and not of Jewish 
‘spirit; Orthodoxy is for us a doctrine preserved in its purity and 
‘»xplained by the God-bearing Fathers, and not the creation of Hel- 
ienistic genius. True religion is the gift of God to men, although, 
‘ymce accepted by them it becomes a part of their life. Nations are 
orn and die, are converted to the Faith and loose it, but the Church 
)emains and shall always remain the same. All the faithful, regard- 
sess of nationality belong to the one “holy nation” of God, (I Pet., 
11:9) participating in the Church which was founded not by men 
‘ind nations but by God. In general it is wrong to consider the 
/Xhurch as a worldly or purely human institution. Men and nations 
jan grow spiritually in the Church. Because of their efforts and 
ooperation with God, the body of the Church can develop. How- 
isver its essence, that is grace, truth and the spirit of true life, is 
\lways of God and not of us or of this world. 


| The danger of nationalism in the Church is not only in its divid- 
‘ng character but also in the fact that it replaces little by little the 
/pirit of Christianity by national traditions, interests and even pas- 
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sions. The Church sometimes becomes an instrument of gaining 
national and political goals. The hierarchy more or less consciously 
blesses that which is desired by the people and state. Finally the 
church is led by the nation and not the nation by the Church. Ma- 
ny inadmissible compromises are justified by the affirmation that 
they serve national interests. 


The nationalism of Orthodox people in America inevitably 
has a double character: one is related to the former fatherland 
and one to the United States. The second is at present not as strong 
as the first, although Orthodox are politically absolutely loyal and 
become rapidly Americanized as far as education and way of 
life are concerned. The nationalism of the Orthodox people is shown 
mainly in the Church, in the closeness of those of the same origin 
and in the particular interest which each group has for their former 
country. The last two forms of national feeling are completely na- 
tural, but the first can be both good and bad. It is good to be faith- 
ful to the Christian tradition of our nation but it is bad to divide 
the Church because of an excessive nationalism and to be indifferent 
to the Orthodox from other nations. On the other hand it is only 
deplorable that many Orthodox know so little of their national 
culture (partly on account of lack of education) and that the second 
generation of American Orthodox forgets their own national language 
despite the fact the knowledge of, for example Russian and Greek, 
is appreciated everywhere. If there are some dangers in nationalism 
from the religious point of view, it does not mean that we must 
fight national Christian traditions. In the eyes of the people them- 
selves the latter consist primarily in particular ways of celebrat- 
ing the services (in language, music, rites, etc). The problem of 
language must be freely solved by each parish, which can _ either 
use only one language or English and the national language simul- 
taneously. The attitude of the Church toward national ovganizations 
must be positive, but an excessive or exclusive nationalism only 
must be condemned. The cooperation of all Orthodox national or- 
ganizations is certainly very desirable. 


It seems to me that taking the strength of nationalism among 
the Orthodox into consideration, it would be admissible for the sake 
of economia to have special vicariates or deaneries, uniting the 
parishes according to their nationality or language, within the 
limits of each diocese. The Orthodox Church in North America 
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_ could be divided into no more than ten dioceses for this purpose, 
_ so that in each of them there would be a sufficient number of par- 
ishes to form national vicariates or deaneries. 


Nevertheless all the parishes existing in a certain territory 
must be united in only one diocese. This is the requirement of the 
_ dogma of the unity of the Church, of the canons regulating Church 
administration and of Christian ethics calling for the unity of all 
Christian regardless of their nationality. We must finally under- 
| stand that the divisions in the Orthodox Church in Western Europe 
| and America may be called at best a ,,spiritual illness” but more 
| strictly speaking it is a betrayal of Orthodoxy. 


| The diocesan bishop must have the full authority granted to 
! him by the canons. However it would be natural and desirable to 
i have periodical meetings of the suffragan bishops and deans of the 
| diocese besides regular diocesan conventions of all the clergymen 
| and lay representatives. The vicariates and deaneries could organize 
. their own meetings. 


The nationality of candidate for diocesan bishop could be con- 
sidered as indifferent if this candidate would be accepted by the 
i greater majority of the diocesan convention (for instance by more 
| than 4/5 of voices). In the opposite case a regulation could be 
_ established according to which each new bishop should be of a dif- 
| ferent nationality than the previous one. 


~The same principle could be applied to the election of the Pri- 
| mate of the whole American Church. Thus the danger that the 
) government of the Church would be taken by one nationality would 
be eliminated. The head of the American Church should govern in 
/ cooperation with the council of all bishops which could be convened 
twice or thrice yearly. 


| Only a united Orthodox Church in America would be perfectly 
| Orthodox and strong. Only a united Church could overcome the 
| divisions, disorders and the spirit of separatism which we so often 
/meet. Only a united Church could be able to elevate rapidly the 
‘level of Church education by an organized and energetic effort. At 
\present even the bishops very often feel helpless to encourage 
| education. The clergy and laity are often indifferent to this problem. 
| There is neither a sufficient number of well-trained personnel nor 
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sufficient funds for this purpose. Ignorance of one’s own Faith is 
pernicious for the Church. For this reason thousands of Orthodox 
leave the Church or become socalled nominal believers... In general 
our Church does only part of the work which is necessary to be 
done: there are very few Orthodox schools, very few books about 
Orthodoxy, no missions, monasticism is weak, Orthodox students 
in colleges don’t receive sufficient religious guidance, the number 
of chaplains in the armed forces is insufficient, we have no Ortho- 
dox hospitals and Orthodox patients are sometimes neglected (e. g. 
in New York); welfare organizations are weak. Our Church is re- 
presented in interdenominational organizations not as it should be. 
All this is chiefly the consequence of bad organization and lack of 
experienced personnel. A united Church would certainly overcome 
all these defects. 


At this time the significance of Orthodoxy in America is not 
great. In the eyes of Americans we are one of the secondary deno- 
minations which is divided into many organizations and is not very 
active. This would change if Orthodoxy were united. The United 
States is now one of the greatest powers on earth. A strong Ortho- 
dox Church in this country could have a great influence all over 
the world, and could help the Orthodox Churches abroad far more 
than we now do. It is a real misunderstanding to believe that sepa- 
rate national jurisdictions in America can do more for their mother 
Churches than could a united Orthodox Church. 


When the Orthodox Church in the United States will become 
strong great missionary possibilities will be open to it in this coun- 
try itself, in Asia and possibly even in Africa where there are al- 
ready a few native parishes. If Orthodoxy still has influence in the 
world it is on account of the interest which other confessions take 
in it. If the Orthodox would make the same effort to spread Or- 
thodoxy as do other confessions for their own Faith, our Church 
would have many thousand of converts and its general spiritual 
and theological influence would be considerably increased. We 
ourselves badly use the treasures of Orthodoxy and do not open 
them to others, like the wicked servants who buried their talents. 


Would not unification of the Orthodox Church in America 


lead to its rapid Americanization? Is not Americanization dangerous 
for the Church? 
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We face the strange fact, that many Orthodox are _ inclined 
to recognize the legitimacy of all nationalisms in the Church except 
American. For Americans who know English only and are not of 
Orthodox origin there is very often no room in our Church. In the 
whole United States there are only a few parishes which entirely 
use English and which do not declare themselves as belonging to 
any of the nationalities of the Old World, although even these are 
parts of some national jurisdiction. This situation is abnomal. I 
hope that there is no necessity to prove that Americans who have 
lost the link with their former nationality or are recently converted 
to Orthodoxy, have a full right not only to be Orthodox, but to 
have American parishes, which would be open to everybody pre- 
fering to use English. A denial of such a right and necessity would 
be contrary to Orthodox tradition since Apostolic times. The number 
of such parishes even with a favorable attitude from the hierarchy 
would increase slowly. The majority of Orthodox parishes will not 
become purely American before two or three generations. This 
Americanization must be absolutely free and dependent on the free 
choice of parishioners and their priests. 


The Americanization of the Orthodox Church would make the 
union of Orthodoxy psychologically easier and would widen the 
possibilities for educational and missionary work — the latter on con- 
dition of the creation of Orthodox literature in English and of the 
full translation of all services into English. We must not forget 
that without educational work in English we are unable not only 
to spread our Church but even to preserve it from the loss of part 
of our youth. Our American young people sometimes leave the 
Church because the spiritual richness of Orthodoxy is not suffi- 
ciently shown to it. 


Without the full English text of Orthodox services the litur- 
gical life of those who know only English is inevitably poor. Al- 
ready at the present time the greatest part of the parishioners 
attend only the liturgy. The exceptional spiritual value of the Or- 
thodox services is thus lost to Americans; they are unable to use 
one of the most important sources of the spiritual, moral and theo- 
logical education. Even some of our clergymen seem to forget the 
power of spirituality and depth of theology which is contained in 
our services. 
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he dangers of Americanization are real, but they are already 
active. If our Church would possess a better and stronger organiza- 
tion it would be much easier to fight them. These dangers are as 
follows: first, the loss of the language and culture of our old coun- 
tries. Very few among our youth study the culture of their an- 
cestors and even fewer work in this field. Professors of Russian, 
Greek, Serbian, etc. are mostly Americans having no original con- 
nections with these nations... Secondly American education has 
many negative sides connected with contemporary ideas, psycho- 
logy, padagogics, literature, television etc. Our youth is defenceless 
against such negative influences because in the absence of Ortho- 
dox schools’ and publications it is brought up entirely in the Ame- 
rican culture. The clergy often cannot help our youth in this respect 
because it sometimes possesses neither a higher theological educa- 
tion nor an American college degree. Thirdly the insufficient at- 
tention to purely spiritual life which is spread through America un- 
doubtedly affects the Orthodox also. Ambition, vainglory and the 
habit to praise oneself and others under any pretext is also very 
common in our Church... Finally, as we have already mentioned, 
there is a certain influence of American Protestantism an the am- 
bitious anticlericalism of our laity and on the separatism of our 
parishes. 


It is obvious that America not only has defects but also great 
positive qualities, for example an exceptional vital power, an open- 
ness to all that is good, a love of activity and education, a pioneer 
spirit, a desire and ability to work together, to help each other, to 
be generous and responsive, to learn one’s own defects. All these 
qualities are also very necessary for us Orthodox. In energy, pio- 
neering, education, organization, solidarity, generosity and in mu- 
tual help we are often behind other Americans. 


On the one hand, as we see, the dangerous sides of American- 
ism are already actual and will be the more active the weaker the 
organization of our Church is. On the other hand we can but desire 
to assimilate all that is good in America. In any case Americans 
have no less right to be Orthodox than does any other nation. 


However, the unity of the Orthodox Church is necessary not 
for the purpose of Americanization and not because a rapid dena- 
tionalization of Greeks, Russians, Syrians and other Orthodox na- 
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tionalities would be desirable, but for the benefit of the Church 
and in the name of our faithfulness to Orthodoxy. The present orga- 
nization of our Church is contrary to Orthodoxy. Therefore all Or- 
thodox must wish that the first step made by our hierarchy toward 
unity would not be the last one. A kind of federation of the Ortho- 
dox Churches in America is welcome as a transitory state only, 
but not as a final form of organization which must be according 
_to our dogmas and canons a complete unity of all Orthodox in one 
‘Orthodox American Church. 


Some Quotations 


Meletios IV, Ecumenical Patriarch, former Greek Archbishop in 
America. 


We desire to mention also the question of the administration of the 
Orthodox Church in the diaspora... I saw with my own eyes the biggest 
and the most numerous part of the Orthodox ‘Church in diaspora and I 
understood the measure in which the name of Orthodoxy would be 
exalted, especially in the great country of the United States of Ameri- 
ea, if the two millions of Orthodox Christian were organized there 
into one united ecclesiastical organization, as an “American Ortho- 
dox Church.” 


(Declaration of enthronement as Ecumenical Patriarch, Con- 


stantinople, January the 24, 1922, quoted in B. Zoustis, Hellenism in 
America and its activities, in modern Greek, New York, 1954, p. 147). 


Tikhon, Archbishop of the Aleutian Islands and North America 
(later Patriarch of Moscow). 


The diocese of North Americal must be reorganized into an Ex- 
archate of the Russian Church in North America. The diocese is not 
only multinational; it is composed of several orthodox ‘Churches, which 
keep the unity of faith, but preserve their particulanities in canonical 
structure, in liturgical rules, in parish life. These particularities are 
dear to them and can perfectly be tolerated on the pan-orthodox 
scene. We do not consider that we have the right to suffer the national 
character of the churches here; on the contrary, we try to preserve 
this character and we confer them the latitude to be guided by leaders 
of their own nationality. Thus, the Syrian Church here received a bi- 
shop of its own (the Most Rev. Rapheal of Brooklyn), who is the 
second auxiliary to the diocesan bishop of the Aleutian Islands, but iis 
almost independent in his own sphere (the bishop of Alaska having 
the same position). The Serbian parishes are now organized under one 
immediate head, who for the time being iis an archmandrite, but who 
ean be elevated to the episcopacy in the nearest future, The Greeks 
also desire to have their own bishop and are trying to settle the mat- 
ter with the Synod of Athens. In other words, in North America a 
whole Exarchate can easily be established, uniting all orthodox national 


1 In 1905, when this statement was made, all orthodox national groups in 


America were united in the juriisdiction of Archbishop Tikhon. 
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Churches, which would have their own bishops under one Exarch, the 
Russian Archbishop. Each one of them is independent in its own 
sphere, but the common affairs of the American (Church are decided in 
a ‘Synod, presided by the Russian Archbishop, Through him a link is 
preserved between the American Church and the Church of Russia 
and a certain dependence of the former to the latter. It should be re- 
K membered however that life in the New World is different from that 
of the old; our Church must take this into consideration; a greater 
autonomy (and possibly autocephaly) should therefore be granted to 
the Church of America, as compared with the other Metropolitan 
sees of the Russian ‘Church. The North American Exarchate would 
comprise: (1) the archdiocese of New York, with jurisdiction over 
all Russian Churches in the United States and in Canada (2) the dio- 
cese of Alaska, for the orthodox inhabitants of Alaska (Russians, 
Aleutians, Indians, Eskimos). (3) The diocese of Brooklyn (Syrian) 
(4) the diocese of Chicago (Serbian) (5) a Greek diocese.2 


| 
Professor H. Alivizatos, Member of the Greek Academy, Professor 
of Canon Law at the University of Athens. 

The Janguage of Americans of Greek descent is the English lan- 
guage and, according to the views of the Orthodox ‘Church, it can be 
used in the liturgy... This is the only means by which their interest 
t towards Orthodoxy will be maintained... The Greek4 Orthodox Church, 

in fits Hellenic part, together with the other national ‘branches, will 
become English speaking in thirty or forty years at the maximum, 
since no effort is able to maintain the national languages. As an im- 
mediate consequence, the present canonical chaos in the administra- 
tion of the Church fin America will be replaced, in the nearest future, 
by a big united American Greek Orthodox ‘Church, governed by a sy- 
nod of American bishops. This (Church, in due time, will evolve, accord- 
ing to the established pattern, into an independent autocephalous 
Church. It is evident that the first immigrants of Orthodox descent 
became the creators of a new branch of Orthodoxy, the American 
Orthodox ‘Church. The future of this Church, if the above conditions 
are fulfilled, will be truly great and glorious... 


28 


2Opinious (Otzyvy) of Diocesan bishops concerning Church Reforms, 
submitted to the Preconcilian Commission of the Holy Synod, St. Petersburg, 
1906, Part I, p. 531. 
| 3Lectures on the Orthodox Church given in April 1953 and July 1954 at 
the University and the Ecumenical Institute of Chicago, Ill., published in the 
“Scientific Journal of the Theological School of the University of Athens,” 
and in a book, The Greek Orthodox Church, Athens, 1955, p. 6-9. . 
: 4The word “Greek” is used here not in its national sense, but in the 
sense which embraces the whole Orthodox ‘Church (note of H. Alivizatos). 
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Autory, Metropolitan of the Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese 
of America. 


While we must still minister to many who remember the way and 
customs of another land it is our policy to make our church in the 
United States an American Church. In my own archdiocese, under 
my administration we have pioneered in the introductien of English 
in our services and our sermons. From the beginning of my ministry 
I began the printing of English service books, and the training of 
English speaking priests. We are tied to no sacred language; we re- 
cognize all tongues as the creation of God, and employ them in this 
worship. We have no desire to perpetuate anything but the Gospel of 
Christ, and that we can do as effectively in English as in any other 
tongue.5 


John, bishop of San Francisco. 


Time has come for the Orthodox of America, whatever their 
extraction may be, to understand that the United States of America 
cannot be considered a colony any miore either in political or in eccle- 
siastical sense. The past is gone. This country has ceased to be an 
ecclesiastical colony of the English, the Dutch, the Swedes; it cannot 
remain a spiritual colony of the Greeks, the Serbs, the Romanians, the 
Russians, whether those of the U. S. S. R. or those “in exile.’ Ameri- 
cans have indeed won the right (no less than the Cypriots, the Alba- 
nians or the Czeckoslovaks) to have their own Orthodox Local ‘Church, 
in conformity with the ecclesiastical canons.§ 


The V. Rev. Prof. George Florovsky, Harvard University. 


The Universality of the Orthcdox Faith is obscured by human di- 
visions, and it is often forgotten that Orthodoxy is the \Church, and 
therefore is not, and cannot be confined to any territorial or histori- 
cal boundanies. There should be no lmits to the Orthodox expansion, 
and in new conditions, the (Church may speak a new tongue. 


It was the glory of the Orthodox Church that, from the very be- 
ginning, and throughout the ages, she did address diverse nations in 
their own idioms, and the Holy Liturgy was celebrated in many tongues. 
It was the glory of the Orthodox ‘Church that she addressed the Slavs 


“The Autiodrian Church and Christian Unity,” The Word Vol. I, No. 6, 


June 1957, p. 145. 


6The Russian American Orthodox Messenger, Vol. 56, No. 10, October, 


1960, p. 166. 
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in their vernacular and encouraged them to worship God in their 
own language. That glorious example of Sts. Cyril and Methodius, the 
“Slavic Apostles,” has been closely followed by the missionaries of 
the Russian ‘Church, from the days of when St. Stephen of Perm endea- 
vored to evangelize the Finnish tribes in their own language and 
adopted the Liturgy to their vernacular, to the days of the great Or- 
thodox “Apostle of Japan,” Archbishop Nicolai of Japan, who laid 
foundations of a Japanese Orthodoxy. The languages are many, and 
any one should be used for the propogantion of the true faith and for 
a spontaneous offering of praise and thanksgiving to God, who is God 
of all nations.” 


Archimandrite Jerome Kotsonis, Chaplain of the Royal Palace of 
H. M. the King of the Hellenes, Professor of Canon Law, Theologi- 
cal Faculty, University of Thessalonica. 


The probiem of the survival of Hellenism in America is essential- 
ly a problem of preserving its Orthodoxy... The liturgical and sacra- 
mental wealth of our ‘Church must become accessible through the per- 
forming of the Divine Liturgy and the other holy sacraments and ser- 
vices in the English language (alongside of the Greek). Since the Ro- 
man Church, with its clergy and monastic orders being much better 
organized than the Orthodox, is obliged today to admit in America as 
elsewhere the use of the local languages in its liturgy, it is obvious 
that this is even more necessary for us Orthodox: we do not have the 
same presuppositions as the Catholic Church, and the use of local 
language in both liturgy and preaching belongs to the Tradition of 
our Church... 


The unity of all Orthodox Christians in America would very much 
contribute to the spread of the Orthodox Church in America and would 
help its prestige, and thus it will better attract the Orthodox youth. 
Its present influence on the public life of the country is negligible if 
not non-existant. This situation is due, among other reasons, to our 
present division into several ethnic groups (Greek, Russian, Romanian, 
Bulgarian, etc.).... Every effort should be made to unify the Ortho- 
dox Church in the U. S. A. This would not mean that the various 
groups would lose their ethnic character or their inner administrative 


autonomy...8) 


7St, Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly, Vol. 2, No. 4, Summer 1954, p. 3. 
8) Anaplasis, Nov. 1955, pp. 507-509. 
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The Seminary 


Report on Sabbatical 


I spent in Europe not quite half a year (I arrived with the boat at 
Cherbourg on August 8th, 1960, and left (Cherbourg by boat on my way 
back to the US., on January 27th, 1961). More than 3 months I spent in Vienna 
where I was lecturing (at the University of Vienna) from October 12th to 
January 14th. I delivered two courses at the University of Vienna (for stu- 
dents of the Philosophical Faculty); one (of 32 lectures): ‘Russian Culture 
of the 19th century” and the other (of 32 lectures also): “Hiistory of Reli- 
gious Life in Russia’; moreover, I had a Seminar for students of the Silavic 
Department (‘Russian Culture and Religious Thought of the 19th century’). 
I haye also delivered a number of lectures in different place in Austria, Ba- 
varia, Belgium and France (nine lectures on the whole) on the following 
subjects: “Characteristic features of Russian Culture and Religious Life” 
(3 lectures), “The Orthodox Church and the Problem of the Union of the 
Churches” (3 lectures), “The Gospel and our present time” (2 lectures). 
From September 12th to Sept.16th I took part in the work of the International 
Congress of History of Religion jin Marburg, West Germany, where I deli- 
vered a paper: “The Quest for the Overcoming of Death.” 


I feel deeply satisfied by my stay in Europe. I think with deepest gra- 
titude of my students and hearers at the University of Vienna who by their 
friendliness and the interest they have shown, made my work at the Uni- 
versity most attractive and rewarding. I was profoundly struck by the in- 
tense interest reigning in wide Catholic and Protestant circles (in Austria and 
Germany) for the Problem of the Union of the Church. There is an eagerness, 
a warmheartedness and a responsiveness in this respect and a warmth of 
feelings towards the Eastern Orthodox ‘Church, both from leading Catholic 
and Protestant circles that made upon me the profoundest impression. A 
great spinitual movement for the drawing nearer of the different parts of 
Christianity is on the way. I felt it quite definitely as I was lecturing on this 
subject (“The Orthodox Church and the Union of Christianity’) to Bene- 
dictine monks and Catholic students of Theology at the Benedictine Albbey 
of Heiligenkreutz near Vienna in November 1960, and a little later in the 
“Society for the Study of the East” in Vienna and at the ‘Una Sancta’ As- 
sociation in Munich (in both latter cases it was before a mixed auditory of 
Catholics and Protestants). 

It has been a great joy and privilege to me to deliver a lecture (on 
January 24th, 1961) at the Paris Orthodox Russian Theological Academy 
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(Institute) of St. Sergius. I have, as always, been strongly impressed and 
deeply moved by its atmosphere of concentrated study and deep piety. 


Nicholas Arseniev 


The Seminary Honors Dr. Basil Bensin 


On February 15, the Seminary honored Dr. Basil Bensin, one of the 
founders and first teachers of St. Vladimir’s, on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday. 


Born in 1881 in Czaritsin Kut, Russia, Basil Mitrophanovich Bensin is 
the son of a priest. He graduated from the seminary of Simferopol and in 
1904 received his B. D. degree from the Theological Academy in Moscow. 
Soon afterwards the late Patriarch Tikhon, then Archbishop of North Ame- 
rica, invited him to join the teaching staff of the newly orefniized theolo- 
gical seminary in Minneapolis. Dr. Bensin returned to Russia in 1912 and 
began a brilliant scientific career with the Imperial Department of Agri- 
culture; he left Russia in 1919 and continued his scientific work in Czecho- 
sloyakia until 1930. 


{Dr. ‘Bengin came to the United States in 1930, where he took an active 
role in the life of the (Church. He was an ardent advocate of theological edu- 
cation on a high level, when this very idea seemed utopian to the vast majo- 
rity of the Orthodox here. The All-American Sobor of 1937 accepted his plan 
of a post-college theological school and when, in the autumn of 1938 St. Vla- 
dimir’s began its work with four students, Dr. Bensin became the first Faculty 
Secretary and instructor of the new school. He remained the soul of the 
Seminary until 1942, when the war interrupted all activity. Dr. Bensin went 
to Alaska as an employee of the U. S. Geological Survey; the work he ac- 
complished there is best summarized by the citation which accompanied an 
award from the Fairbanks Jessen’s Weekly, “His contribution will be a lasting 
monument to his zeal and earnestness to formulate an Arctic agriculture.” 


The same words might be applied to nis work for the ‘Church, espe- 
cially for theolegical education. No generation of St. Vladimir students 
should ever forget the unique place of Dr. Bensin among the founding Fathers. 


After the liturgy on the Feast of Presentation, a special service of thanks- 
giving was offered at the Seminary chapel, at the end of which Fr. Schmemann 
greeted Dr. Bensin on behalf of the faculty and students. The student choir 
then sang a hearty “Mnogaya Lyeta” and all joined Dr. Bensin in the Com- 
mon Room, where he spoke on the early days of the theological school in 
America and of his experiences in Russia and Alaska. 


Ordinations 


Fr, Vladimir Berzonsky (’60), to the Holy Priesthood, on March 19, 1961, by 
His Grace Benjamin of Pittsburgh and West Verginia, in Conemaugh, Penn- 


sylvania. 


Fr. George Rados (58), to the Holy Priesthood, on February 5, 1961,by His 
Eminence Metropolitan Antony, of the Syrian Archdiocese, in St. Haralam- 
bos, Canton, Ohio. 


Fr. Athanasius Rector (’62), to the Diaconate, on February 18, 1961, by His 
Grace Archbishop Iriney, in New York City. 


Monastic Vows 


{On March 28, 1961, Fr. Basil ‘Nagesky (’59), who for the last year has been 
serving in Alaska, pronounced hiis monastic vows at St. Sergius Church, Me- 
tropolitan’s residence, Syosset, N. Y. Archbishop Iriney gave him the name 
of Vladimir. On April 6, Hieromonk Viadimir left again for Alaska. 


The Christian Way 
This year the Alumni Association of the Seminary started a new publica- 
tion — The Christian Way, with the purpose of reaching wider circles of 
Orthodox Christians and of giving them the meaning of Orthodoxy for life. So 
far three issues haye been published. The Editorial Board consists of the 
Rey. Fathers George Timko, Daniel Hubiak, Gabriel Ashie, Theodore Lalbov- 
sky, Michael Draovitch, Serge Kuharsky and Mr. Zoran Milkovich. The 
circulation is supervised by Fr. Alexander Warnecke and Theodore Fryntsko. 


Visits and Lectures 


Father Alexander Schmemann lectured in Detroit (January 21), Los Angeles 
and San Francisco (January 28 — February 3), Manhattanville College, N. Y. 
(February 13), Pittsburgh (On Sunday of Orthodoxy, February 26), Pro- 
vidence, R. I. (March 25-26), Englewood (March 29), Detroit (April 2), and 
in ‘Charleroi, (April 21). He was also lecturer at the Interseminary Confe- 
rence at Yale, (February 23-24), and Drew University, (March 17); Hr. Ale- 
xander also was Adjunct Professor, (Russian Religious thought) at Columbia 
University. 


Father John Meyendorff lectured to the Newman ‘Club, ‘Columbia University; 
on Byzantine Arts; at the Religious Arts Festival, Columbia University; on 
Orthodox Ecclesiology at the convention of Catholic College Teachers of 
Sacred Doctrine,. Boston; on Scripture and Tradition at the Yale Divinity 
School. He delivered lectures at the Orthodox communities in Bridgeport, 
Conn., Singac, N. J., Sea Cliff, N. Y¥., Jersey City, N. J., and Washington, 
De Oe 


Professor Veselin Kesich spoke on ‘‘Catholicity of Orthodoxy” in Minneapolis, 
(March 26), on “Biblical Theology in Modern Protestantism” at Columbia 
University. He is the Orthodox editor of the Grolier Encyclopedia. 
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Father William Schneirla was the speaker on Orthodoxy Sunday at Canton, 
Ohio, and lectured to the Texas Orthodox communities. 


Father Firmilian Ocokolijich has been appointed Secretary of the Standing 
Conference of the Orthodox Bishops. 


The Seminary Choir 


The Seminary ‘Choir, trained by Professor Boris Ledkovsky, visited the 
following parishes: St. Vladimir’s, Trenton, N. J., (February 12); Ss Peter 
and Paul, Syracuse, N. Y., (February 26); St. Nicholas, Auburn, N. Y., (Fe- 
bruary 26); St. Nicholas, Washington, D. C., (March 4); Ss. Peter and Paul, 
Jersey City, (March 5); St. Michael’s, Philadelphia, (March 12); St. Nicholas, 
Philadelphia, (March 12); Three Saints, Ansonia, Conn., (March 19); Holy 
Trinity, Danbury, Conn., (March 19); St. John the Baptist, Warren, Ohio, 
(March 25); St. Nicholas, Akron, Ohio, (March 26); St. John the Baptist, 
Campbell, Ohio, (March 26); St. John the Baptist, Singac, N. J., (April 16); 
St. John the Baptist, Canonsburg, Pa. (April 22); St. Michael’s, Rankin, 


Pa., (April 23); Holy Trinity, Charleroi, Pa., (April 23); Holy Ghost, Bridge- 
port, (April 30); Christ Savior, Paramus, N. J., (May 7). 


In addition to the above visits, the Choir gave five concerts in Phila- 
delphia, Cambell, Charleroi, New York and at Columbia University's Festi- 
val of Religious Arts. The program at these concerts consisted exclusively of 


the traditional ecclesiastical music, (Znamenny, Kiev, Valamo), which 


was, according to Father Viadimir Boriichevsky, a ‘Soul-opener” to many 
listeners. Seminarian David Drillock, (A. B. Columbia University, 60, St. 
Vladimir, ’63), is the student director of the choir and assists Professor Led- 


-kovsky at rehearsals and teaching. 
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Pook Reviews 


N. Afanassieff, N. Koulomzine, J. Meyendorff and A. Schmemann, LA PRI- 
MAUTE DE PIERRE DANS VEGLISE ORTHODOXK. “Biblioteque 
orthodoxe.” Paris: Delochaux & Niestle, 1960. 151 pages. 


This volume consists of four essays, written by two faculty members of 
the St. Serge Theological Institute and by two from St. Vladimir’s Thelogi- 
cal Seminary (Meyendorff and Schmemann). The last two essays have been 
published in English in St. Vladimir’s Quarterly, 4 (1960), and therefore we 
shall review Fr. Afanassieff’s contribution on “The (Church that Presides in 
Love’ (pp. 9-64) and Koulomzine’s “The Place of Peter in the Primitive 
‘Church’ (pp. 67-90). 


The main thesis of Fr. Aganassieff's essay is based on a description, 
analysis, and discussion of the theological implications of two ecclesiologies, 
the universal and the eucharistic. According to the universal doctrine of the 
church, all local churches form a single organism, and each local church is a 
part of the universal church. Only this universal church is the (Catholic church. 
St. Cyprian was the first Christian author to understand Matt. 16 17-19 as 
referring to the universal church. The concept of primacy is inevitably con- 
nected with this “universal ecclesiology,’ Fr. Afanassieff convincingly proves. 


This ecclesiology was not the ecclesiology of the primitive church. Uni- 
versal ecclesiology replaced what Fr. Afanassieff calls ‘eucharistic ecclesio- 
logy.” According to this doctrine, each local church where Christ is present, 
where the Eucharist is celebrated, is the Church of God in Christ Each 
local church is the Catholic Church, and therefore she manifests the fullness 
of Revelation. The first representative of this ecclesiology after the New 


Testament period is St. Ignatius, who did not conceive of the doctrine of 
primacy. 


Fr. Afanassieff argues very forcefully that the significance of the Eucha- 
rist is diminished if a local church iis only part of a single universal organi- 
zation. The fullness and catholicity of the church is expressed iin ‘each local 
church, where the Eucharist is celebrated. Therefore this ecclesiology excludes 
the idea of primacy. Instead Fr. Afanassieff suggests another concept, that 
of priority. Whereas primacy is an attribute of one bishop, who rules over 
the church, priority is an attribute of one of the local churches. It iis not 
based upon power, nor is it a “right’; it is based upon the authority of the 
witness which the local church bears to the love of God. It ils a gift of God 
and a manifestation of agape. God’s love is the foundation of the Church and 
of every local church, and priority proceeds from this agape. 


This essay is an original contribution to the understanding of an Ortho- 


dox eucharistic ecclesiology. The author warns that this ecclesiology is some- 
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times obscured on the surface by elements of a universal ecclesrology, which 
have been frequently introduced by the Orthodox in their fight against Rome. 


The second essay is again a very welcome contribution to an understand. 
ing of the problem of Peter’s primacy, from a Russian Orthodox scholar. 
Koulomzine analyzes in some detail the place and the role of Peter in the 
primitive church, primarily on the basis of material given in the Book of Acts. 
In the primitive Church, as it is described in Acts 1-5, Peter was the first 
among the Twelve. His role was unique. With the spread of the church (Acts 
6-12), Peter again occupies first place, “but his role in the Church remains 
tied to the role the Twelve and the role of Jerusalem.” After his departure 
from Jerusalem (Acts 12), Peter was not connected with any particular local 
(Church. His was an itinerant ministry, similar to the work of Paul. In this 
period, the author writes, Jerusalem became one local church among many. 
It was no longer the hierarchical center which it had been in the previous 
period. The author concluded that the words of Matt. 16 18 are manifested 
in Jerusalem. It is here that Peter fulfilled the promise of Luke 22:32, and 
again it is in Jerusalem that Peter played the role of the pastor of the 


| Church (Jn. 21:15-17). 


All four of the essays in the volume are characterized by positive ex- 
position. They are not written in a polemic spirit. This is an achievement 
ain itself. The main preoccupation of the authors is to clarify the issues, to 
consider the main problem in the light of Biblical and patristic tradition, 
and to approach it in a new way. 


The volume is issued by “Bibliotheque Orthodoxe,”’ which is under the 
direction of B. Bobrinskoy, O. Clement, B. Fize, and J. Meyendorff. ‘Soon we 
miay expect other important works in thlis series in the field of Eastern 


| Orthodoxy. St. Vladimir’s Seminary has already started an “Orthodox Libra- 


ry,’ under the direction of Fr. Schmemann. If the two series are coordinated, 
we may expect that both will make a contribution to Orthodox scholarship, 
to selfunderstanding, and to the interpretation of the Church to the non- 
Orthodox. 


Veselin Kesich, 


John Meyendorff, VVEGLISE GRTHODOXE HIER ET AUJOURD’HUIL, 
Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1960, 200 pp. 


This book is a general introduction to the historical past of the Ortho- 
dox Church, its present position and strength in the world, its liturgical life, 
canonical structure, doctrine and spiritually. Despite the breadth of the sub- 
ject, the various themes are smoothly intergrated, and the book is a unified 


| and successfully organized work, containing thoughtful and original insights. 


In discussing the past, Fr. Meyendorff related to it the most important 
modern discussions regarding the doctrine and the life of the (Church, demon- 
strating that some questions from this past are still relevant at present. In 
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the preface the author stressed the particular place which the Orthodox 
Church occupies in the modern discussion of union. As the Church of the 
unbroken tradition, the guardian of the faith of the Apostles and the Fathers, 
she proposes union by way of return, not to the past, for this is impossible, 
but to the common Catholic tradition, to the fulness of Revelation. 


The author stresses that in modern discussions among the (Christian 
churches, the central problem is the doctrine of the Church. He points very 
clearly to the difference between the Orthodox Church and other Christian 
Churches. For example, he refers to the role of the episcopate and the rela- 
tions between the local and the universal ichurch in Roman Catholicism, both 
of which are unacceptable to the Orthodox. Similarly, the Protestant rejec- 
tion of the doctrine of an infallible Church cannot be accepted ‘by the Ortho- 
dox Church. 


> 


The only way to union is to take these doctrinal differences seriously 
into account. This basic conviction guides the author in his examination of 
the schism and the attempts toward union in the Middle Ages (ch. III). 
Although the essential reasons for the schism were of a doctrinal nature, 
the real religious differences were never treated prefoundly in the various 
efforts at union. The negotiations were conducted primarily between the 
Pope and the Emperors, and political considerations were given predomi- 
nance over religious doctrines. In practice, the author says, the Byzantine 
Church did not participate in these discussions. ‘Why was this so? The book 
suggests that the concept of Caesaropapism, erroneously applied by the ‘West 
to the Byzantine Empire, contributed considerably to the bitterness which 
these endeavors for union produced between East and West. In order to 
reunite the churches, it was not enough to convert the Emperor. 


From the discussion in this chapter, many fruitful conclusions may be 
drawn for the present situation. We frequently hear that it is imperative 
for Christian churches to unite for political reasons. The past should be a 
warning to us not to minimize or overlook the doctrinal differences. 


In dealing with the relationship between the Empire and the Church 
in Byzantium and the significance of the Ecumenical Councils, the author 
touches on ‘Western ‘Complaints about the lack of precision in definitions in 
the Orthodox Church. Thus the relations between Empire and Church were 
never fundamentally clearly defined. This indefiniteness in their relations 
bears witness, Father Meyendorff observes, to the essential tension between 
the church and the world. When we examine the problem of authority in 
the church, we find again the same lack of precision in definition. Autho- 
rity is clearly defined both in Roman Catholicism and in Protestantism, but 
not in the Orthodox ‘Church. Ecumenical councils in the Orthodox interpre- 
tation ‘‘were never automatic organs of doctrinal infallibility’ (p. 34). Ac- 
cording to Khomiakoff the whole church accepted them as ecumenical since 
they expressed her inward thought. They are the voice of the Church. The 
Catholic ‘Church found such a definition of authority too vague and anarchic, 
whereas the Protestant churches, relying on written revelation, found it too 
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arbitrary and selfcontradictory. Yet for the Orthodox the councils bear wit- 
ness to Christ’s pr@sence in the church and the age of Church councils is 
the “normative period” of Christianity (p. 35). 


It is impossible in this review to do justice to the significant observa- 
tions that are to be found in this book. Another valauble aspect is the ac- 
curate and up-to-date information that may ibe found there. For exa mmple, in 
tthe chapter on the Orthodox (‘Church today (ch. VIII), the author gives a 
summary account of all Orthodox churches, with short histories of their 
development and an account of their present situation. Several pages are 
devoted to the situation of the Orthodox Church in America, and St. Vladi- 
mir’s Seminary, in the author’s words, “consitutes the principal nucleus for 
the unification of American Orthodoxy.” (p. 160). 


This book is a significant contribution to the literature on Orthodoxy, 
jpoth because of the range and according of the information contained fin it 
and its thought-provoking analysis of the relations between the past history 
of the ‘Church and its position in the modern world. If it were translated 
to English, it would be a still more valuable contribution, in view of the 
earth of high-quality material in English on the Orthodox ‘Church. 


Veselin Kesich 


Donald A. Lowrie, REBELLIOUS PROPHET, A LIFE OF NICOLAI BER- 
| DYAEV. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 303 pages. 

| In this work Donald A. Lowrie gives us a complete biography of Ber- 
Jiyaev, one of the most important modern thinkers. Berdyaey’s background, 
the development of his thought, his life and his work in Russia before the 
Yevoution and his activities in Berlin and Paris are the themes of this infor- 
“ative book. The author searched out material in the Soviet Union as well 
is in Berlin and Paris and he chronicles not only the development of Ber- 
+ yaev’s ideas but his friends and foes, his broken friendships and newfound 


‘riends. The “rebellious prophet” iis described and looked upon from many 
ingles. 


' ‘The key to Berdyaev’s thought, the author suggests, lies in his persona- 
‘ty. Berdyaev is pictured as a rebel, He first rebelled against the aristocra- 
vy that formed his background, he rebelled when he accepted Marxism, then 
igain when he rejected it. Yet in his rebellion he never broke completely 
‘with his past life or allegiances. He remained an aristocrat until his death, 
ind Marxilsm influenced his conception of philosophy, in the sense that he 
‘elieved that philosophy should not only be about something but should 
> a force to change the life of man. 


} 
1. Berdyaev’s is not a systematic philosophy; his writings were produced 
| 


f, the heat of ideological and personal conflict. These conflicts furnished 


| field for ‘his enormously creative thought, but they were not conducive to 
s-derly exposition. 


Berdyaev accepted Christianity. He believed that only through it could 
he justify belief in God and man. Dostoyevsky played an enormcus role in 
Berdyaev’s spiritual formation. His Christ, Berdyaev stated repeatedly, is 
the Christ of “The Legend of the grand Inquisitor.’ Yet, as Lowrie describes 
Berdyaey, he “loved humanity in general but not in particular.” 


There lis a good chapter on Berdyaev‘s attitude toward the Church, the 
Bible, the sacraments and dogmas. Many in the West have considered him a 
spokesman and representative of the Eastern Orthodox Church. He was not, 
and he never claimed to be. However, the author indicates, many acceptexd 
him as the main representative of Orthodoxy out of admiration, because 
they wanted to believe that what Berdyaev wrote and spoke was the expres- 
sion of the mind of the Eastern (Church. ‘For the Anglicans,” Lowrie writes, 
“with their century-old longing for closer relation with the Eastern Churches, 
his was so acceptable a message that they wanted it to be the voice of Russian 
Orthodoxy, and some there are to this day who so believe.’ The widespread 
appeal, in and out of religious circles, of Berdyaev’s thought is absorbingly 
discussed and analyzed lin this book. 


So far this is not cnly the most complete book about Berdyaev’s life 
but also a good introduction to his throught. Lowrie knew Berdyaev intima- 
tely and is apparently well acquainted with Berdyaev’s writings. There is a 
very full bibliography of Berdyaev’s writings, chronologically arranged. 


Veselin Kesich. 


Lucien Cerfaux, THE FOUR GOSPELS (An historical introduction), trans- 
lated from the French by P. Hepburne-Scott. Westminster, Md.: The 
Newman Press, and London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1960, 145 pp. 


Mgr. L. Cerfaux is a well-known French Roman Catholic Biblical scho- 
lar. His two books, Chrigit !m the Theology of St. Paul and The Church in 
the Theology of St. Paul, are much appreciated, here as well as in Europe. 
The present work is comparatively much briefer than the two on St. Paul, 
and it contains no technical scholarly discussions or vocabulmry. This does 
not mean that scholarly achievements or contemporary scholarly hypotheses 
are not used or commented upon, however. The author’s method is that of 
positive exposition. He does not directly attack the scepticism of the extreme 
form-critics and their distiction between the Christ of faith and the Jesus of 
history. Yet it not difficult to recognize that important current problems in 
New Testament scholarship are implied and discussed by the author, espe- 
cially in the chapter on “The ’Good News’ and the Apostolic Tradition” (pp. 
1-24). This is done in an attractive way, with many suggestive comments. 
For example, when referring to the aritics who are concerned with the for- 
mation of the Gospel tradition, i. e., with the various forms in which this 
tradition was preserved, 'Cerfaux writes, “There is nothing to stop us tread- 
ing in the critics’ footsteps, provided it be granted that the actual sayings, 
the actual facts, take shape quite normally, without distortion, in the already 
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existing literary forms. The ‘News from all Quartexs’ column in a newspaper 
is a literary form too, and obeys certain laws: the local correspondents, 
when they report a fire, resort to cliches. Does it follow there was never 
- any fire? We crave pardon for such a simpliste argument, but it is neither 
more nor less so than the fundamental fallacy of the school which calls itself 
the method of the history of literary forms, and denies in principle the 
_ Objective truth of every story whose ’form’ already existed.” (pp. 22-23). 


The author discusses each of the four Gospels separately. In the solu- 
tion of the problems regarding the Synoptic Gospels, he is definitely com- 
mitted to the decision of the Pontifical Biblical Commission of 1911. Ac- 
cording to this Commission, Matthew was the first one to write a Gospel in 
Aramaic, and he wrote not simply a _ collection of Sayings (logia) but a 
complete Gospel. This Gospel was translated into Greek. The Aramnic Gospel 
» and its translation were substantially the same. Cerfaux admits that Matthew 
‘borrowed from Mark, but it fis the Greek Matthew, not the Aramaic, that 
contains these borrowings (p. 28). He believes that it is possible to go beyond 

this admiission and to say that “the primitive Gespel of Matthew was known to 
| Mark and that the ‘cause of the basic resemblance between the first two 
Gospels is not that our Greek Matthew drew its Gospel material from Mark 
_ but that the Aramaic Matthew has for ever stamped the narrative with the 
imprint given it by Matthew, the secretary of the primitive tradition” (pp. 
| 28-29). This is a very provocative theory. The question remains as to what 
| extent the opinions of Roman Catholic scholars on these mattens are the 
‘ result of minute examination of the available date and to what extent they 
' are influenced lby the decisions of the Biblical Commission in Rome. 


With wegard to the relations between John and the Synoptics, the author 
4“ asserts that many of the sayings in the Synoptics correspond to those in 
d John. They are presented in different contexts and therefore at first they 
+ are not easily distinguishable. In the discounses of the Fourth Gospel, John’s 
i, particular way of presentation may ‘be observed, ‘“‘but the doctrine is that of 
4, the common tradition” (p. 88). 


| 


There is a chapter on “the Tetramorphic Gospel’ (ch. 6), where the 
+ author discusses in an attractive and stimulating way how the written Gospels 
i} replaced the oral tradition and why the Church received the “tetramorphic” 
‘Gospel (one single Gospel in four editions or forms) and rejected the Dia- 
+ tessaron (one Gospel formed out of the four Gospels). 

\ This is a small but rich valume. Those interested in the origin of the 
‘Christian faith will find this book interesting, valuable and profitable. 


Veselin Kesich. 


| Philip Sherrard, ATHOS: THE MOUNTAIN OF SILENCE. London. Oxford 
7 University Press, 1960. Pp. 110. 57 illustrations, with color photo- 
| graphs by Paul Dumarchie VY. Voorthuysen. 50 s. net (in U. K. only). 
| $12.50 (in the U. S. A.). 


This is the first of a new series of scholarly, illustrated books in color 
\ on selected places. It is perhaps highly fitting that tlhe covies should begin 
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with the ancient monastic center of Eastern Orthodox Christendom, Mount 
Athos, the Mountain of Silence in view of the 1000th anniversary of the 
founding of Mount Athos in 1961. 


Dr. Philip Sherrard, a Fellow of St. Antony’s College, Oxford, author 
of the recent important book, The Greek East and the Latin West, and an 
expert on Greek Orthodoxy, was a happy choice for the inauguration of the 
new series. The color reproductions in this book are beautifully done and 
the text, though scholarly and highly informative, provides a brilliant verbal 
background to the even more brilliant photography. 


After a brief chapter on the beauty and background of Mount Athos, 
Dr. Sherrard describes the development of monasticism on Athos from its 
origins to the present, in which is included a discussion of the current orga- 
nizational set-up of the monastic communities, the art and architecture of 
the monasteries, and the physical and spiritual life of the monks. The five 
basic chapters (Athos, the Holy Mountain,” “The History of Athonite Mo- 
nasticism,” “The Organization of Monastic Life on Athos,” “The Life of the 
Monk,” and “The Contemplative Life”) are well written and well documented. 
The reader of Dr. Sherrard’s Athos can rest assured that he will have in his 
hands an authoritative account of the Holy Mount, with notes and bibliography, 
that uses the best of primary and secondary sources (‘Sherrard is, however, 
apparently unaware of Constantine Cavarnos’s Anchored in God), and one 
that is strengthened and illuuinated by personal contact with monastic life 
on Athos itself. 


The way of Athos, Sherrard clearly indicates, is the way of silence. The 
way of silence is practiced by purfication of soul and body from the effects 
of the “fall,” a purification which precedes the raising of the mind to the 
meditation of divine realities. The ‘final stage of the way of silence is union 
with the Divine Itself. “For in it, man is resurrected to, or renewed in. 
that state for which he was created ’in the beginning’.’ (p. 102) To this 
way of silence and ultimate ‘deification” are the monks of Mount Athos 
dedicated. Dr. Sherrard, with the aid of magnificant color photography and 
excellent scholarship, has managed to capture vividly the essence of Mount 
Athos, both past and present. 


John E. Rexine. 
Colgate University 


Nicholas Cabasilas, COMMENTARY ON THE DIVINE LITURGY. Tran- 
lated by J. M. Hussey and P. A. MeNulty. With an introduction by 
R. M. French. Lonodon: 8. P. ©. K., 1960. Pp. 120. Frontispiece. 18 
6d net, 


This English translation of a fourteenth century Byzantine theologian’s 
Commentary on the Divine Liturgy is both a welcome one and a timely one. 
Nicholas Cabasilas’s work on the Divine Liturgy has long been available in 
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its original Greek form. Though known to the West since 1560 when it ap- 
peared in Paris, the French translation in the “Source Chretiennes” is out 
of print and hardly accessible to the general reading public. This is the first 
English translation available of a lay theologian’s work whose influence in 
his own time was considerable and whose work on the Divine Liturgy is an 
extremely useful and valuable contribution ‘for those within the Orthodox 
faith in English-speaking countries whose knowledge of Greek can no longer 
be assumed and for those outside the Orthodox faith who are interested 
in the liturgical worship of the Eastern Orthodox Church. The publication 
of this work in English now makes this commentary available to a much 
wider audience than has hitherto been possible. 


The Foreward provides brief descriptive information about Cabasilas’s 
background, and the Introduction by R. M. French offers the reader an 
exegesis of the Greek liturgy with ample quotations from the Service itself. 
Cabasilas’s Commentary, in fifty-three brief but inspirational chapters, com- 
ments in detail upon the Byzantine liturgy. The general breakdown of the 
work follows the natural division of the Liturgy itself: (1) Introduction 
and the Prothesis; (2) The Liturgy of the Catechumens; (3) (4) The Litur- 
gy of the Faithful; (5) A Theological Parenthesis; (6) Thanksgiving and 
Closing Prayers. Particularly noteworthy are ‘Cabasilas’s answers to Roman 
criticisms of the Byzantine liturgy. 


This new translation of A Commentary on the Divine Liturgy will provide 
the serious reader and worshipper with a highly inspirational but not popu- 
lar commentary on the most important service in the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. The Commentary will increase the worshipper’s appreciation and 
participation in the Dirvine Liturgy; it will give the general reader a clear 
idea of Byzantine mystagogia, its nature, its force, and its beaury. 


John E. Rexine. 


(Colgate University 


THE DAY OF LIGHT: The Biblical and Liturgical Meaning of Sunday. 
H. B. Porter. 86 pp. Greenwich, Conn. The (Seabury Press, 1960. 


That the fact of the Resurrection of our Lord Jesus \Christ is the central 
and culminating point of our religion is accepted by every (Christian and, 
consequently, it follows that the weekly commemoration of that event, Sun- 
day, is the center and focus of the Christian’s week of labor and _ sacrifice. 
Oftentimes it is the most obvious that is overlooked, and, apparently, that is 
what has happened in liturgical studies in regard to Sunday. At any rate, 
the whole question has received too little attention and it is therefore with 
pleasure that we can all greet the efforts of Professor Porter in this direction. 


The work can be divided into two parts. The first deals with the histori- 
eal and biblical observance of the Sabbath, connecting it with the Old Testa- 
mental idea of the week and the notion of creation which culminated in it as 
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a day of rest. This is then linked to the sanctification of the first day by the 
Resurrection which is the culmination of the new creation in Christ. Our 
author then traces the history through the Patristic Age, the medieval period, 
and up to the present time. 


To Professor Porter is due a word of praise with regard to the method 
which he has employed in this study. All too often in the history of Chriis- 
tian scholarship we have met with a rigid scholasticism whose dependence 
upon pure logic and whose lack of appreciation for the biblical and tradi- 
tional themes have led it astray into paths which can occasionally be called 
unchristian if not actually antiiChristian. Recently, however, we have seen 
a refreshing movement away from thiis tendency and a return to the ancient 
methods, although not all of these attempts have succeded fully and most 
of the rest have still been too tied down to the dogmatic prejudices of the 
scholastics (upon whom their own creedal confessions are depenlent) to 
produce entirely acceptable conclusions from an Orthodox point of view. 


There are two ways of understanding: one iis by logical thinking, the 
other is by ‘Organic’ understanding. In the one we attempt to stand outside 
the reality and determine step by step what is strictly true about it. In the 
other, we act more psychologically and, through a sympathetic retracing of its 
development, we try to view it as a whole and as a necessity. Now, of course, 
it is true that no one can think completely in one of these ways or the other; 
they are inseparable. If a proposition is true it can usually have some logical 
proof for being true, but once proved it shddenly appears to us to be true 
as an organic whole and not just as a series of true propositions in a syllogism. 
On the other hand, although it is seen to be true “organically” we still think 
about it more or less logically, for without logic, no matter how primitive, 
there is no thinking process at all. It being true that these approaches can- 
not really be separated, they can, nevertheless, be distinguished and not con- 
fused as was the case with the scholastics. These thinkers assumed that the 
whole method of intellectual investigation into the truths of the Christian 
religion was a purely logical affair. They seem to have thought that the 
various ideas contained in Revelation were merely propositions to be proved by 
logical reasoning and that deductions logically made from these propositions 
were true whether or not they fit into the whole scheme of things organi- 
cally. Revelation is, however, really a presentation of God in human affairs, 
ultimately ‘by His taking on of human flesh and dwelling among us to live 
a perfect human life. Since He Himself is Truth and not merely a dispen- 
ser of true propositions, we must grasp a total organic image of Him, we 
must participate in Him, not merely in the literal meanings of His words. 
The Truth will not be contrary to a logical application of it, but not every 
logical application is necessarily true. This one-way door of Christian logic 
must be understood. Otherwise we shall end up with what the Fathers called 
“carnal knowledge” and be led astray. 


When trying to explain our faith we must, therefore, attempt to draw 
a total picture, an image, an organic whole which is, in reality, a verbal 
representation of God's Image given finally in Christ Himself. 
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In this connection, Professor Porter has not been entirely successful, 
but his attempt to draw a total picture of Sunday and to recapitulate “The 
elements of our Faith which are borne out in this weekly observance, is 
certainly encouraging, especially for us Orthodox who need very much to 
again enter into our ancient method of study and explanation, not so much 
because we have fallen away from it (although an immitation of the scho- 
Jastics and historical critics has been unfortunately too widespread among 
our scholars), but mostly because we have lately been rather negligent in 
our studies as a whole. This is especially deplorable when one realizes how 
‘important study is in the Orthodox ideal. 


The study under discussion was not able to go into the question of Sun- 
day observance to the extent that it perhaps deserves, and this is understand- 
able because of the shortness of the work and the fact that it is something 
of a side issue. However, the question is discussed, and Professor Porter 
\rightly points out that Sunday has its integrity as a day of worship for us, 
i. e., it has lost the unity which centers in the celebration of the Resurrec. 
tion of Christ and has become a day on which certain works are forbidden 
‘and certain devotions are prescribed. The Eucharist, far from being the 
essence of this celebration, has become but one of the customary devotions. 
‘The day itself has come to be understood as merely a substitution for the 
‘Sabbath of the Old Testament, taken according to its Pharisaic interpretation. 
|All of this is true, but Professor Porter goes on to say that this is a wrong 
situation because the two days have totally different reasons for being. The 
‘Sabbath of the Old Israel was supposedly based upon the Jewish ceremonial 
law, while the celebration of the First Day in the New Israel lies in the Re- 
‘surrection of Christ. To accept the Sabbath is to accept “the claims of that 
‘law and all that it presupposes” (page 20). This is only if you accept the 
|/Pharisaic and sectarian view of the Sabbath held in the first century and by 
‘apostate Jews since that time 


The Sabbath is a day of rest: that is what the word itself means. The 
seventh day was the day upon which God rested from the creation — i. e., 
‘Sabbath was, in ancient times, directly connected with our original creation. 
‘Man, by his fall, destroyed the fullness of his original state and came near 
‘o falling back into his pre-created state — i. e., chaos and non-existence. 


The Sabbath, therefore, was a day upon which man could, by God’s 
jrrace, see a glimpse of the state from whiich he had fallen and which was 
iugain promised to him. This he accomplished by ‘keeping it Holy.” Now, no 

me could keep it perfectly holy, and so the glimpse remained only a glimpse. 
Qn that blessed Sabbath wherein our Lord lay in the tomb, however, all 
‘\nortal flesh kept silent, and in Him the Sabbath was perfectly kept. On 
he next day He rose from the dead and with Him the whole Church entered 
‘ato that perfect day of light which has no night, and of which the Sabbath 
f old was but a faint foreshadowing. The relation of the two is, therefore, 
ne of type to reality and they are not opposed one to the other The viola- 
ion of this comes when we obstinately prefer to celebrate the seventh day, 
Bente, it means that we reject the truth of its fulfillment in Christ — it 
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means that we are still living in the age of shadows and reject the truth of 
the Gospel. 


(Now it would seem to follow from this that the regulations given by 
God for the carrying out of the day of rest have some value for us. Certainly, 
if He gave them and our Lord fulfilled them, they cannot be sinful in them.~ 
selves. This is not to say that the pharisaic interpretations were not sinful. 
Jesus ‘Christ says that they were. It does not even mean that we have to ful- 
fill all of them — they were not binding on us jin that sense, but it does mean 
that they are good for us as pointers in how we are to celebrate the Resur- 
rection, the New (Creation. This includes the performance of good works, 
because our Lord so interpreted the old law, correcting the Pharisees when 
He defended the performance of good works on the Sabbath. “There re- 
maineth, therefore, a Sabbath to the people of God. For he that is entered 
into his rest, he also hath ceased from His own works, as God did from His. 
Let us hasten, therefore, to enter into that rest.” (Hebrews 4:9-11). 


All in all, this is a book which, as I have indicated before, is one which 
needs to be pondered by every (Christian. It is an intensely practical one, 
and upon its subject lies the center of our life of piety — i e., the life of our 
outward expression of our inward state. The way we observe our religion as 
a whole is an index of the way we really feel about things. 


Keith McKean. 
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The office of the Quarterly is constantly receiving requests for back issues, 
especially from libraries which wish to maintain complete sets. 
At the present time following issues are out of print: 


V. 1 (Old Series) No. 1, Fall 1952 

Waal %; No. 3-4, Spring, Summer 1953 
Vee, ¥ No. 1, Fall 1953 

We t No. 1-2, Fall 1954, Winter 1955 
V. 1 (New Series) No. 2, April 1957 

We 2 a? No. 1, Winter 1958 

Wisie 4 No. 2, Spring 1958 


Persons possessing copies of these issues who do not need them are asked 
to give or sell these copies back to the Seminary. 
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